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The Producer as Consumer 


T IS one thing to tell the other fellow how to do it 

and another thing to do it yourself. The consumer 
of coal is being told that he should take in his coal 
now for next month’s and next winter’s require-uents. 
There is sound reasoning behind the advice, for if he 
does not buy his coal now or very soon, he may have 
some real difficulty getting it later when the great 
majority also will want their coal. The railroads say 
they cannot haul everybody’s coal all at once. But the 
coal consumer, unless he is more than usually well 
informed, does not recognize that as a convincing argu- 
ment, if he knows of it at all; he simply looks upon the 
warning of the coal man as a sales argument in dull 
times. 

Industry is so slack now that plants are operating in 
the aggregate less than half capacity, the great steeel 
industry is down to 35 per cent, the railroads have but 
little to haul. A typical coal consumer who is using 


but a small proportion of his normal quantity of coal | 


is either buying that in the spot market in small lots 
or is using from a storage pile accumulated in more 
flush times. As for the future, he hesitates to put his 
money into coal, which, for all that he knows, may be 
cheaper later and, furthermore, he is taking in so little 
money now that he hesitates, even if able, to invest in 
coal or any other raw material, though he know full 
well he will have use for it later, when his business 
picks up. In other words, it is hard to sell coal now. 

The coal producer is a consumer of a multitude of 
materials and equipment necessary to the operation of 
his mines and the turning out of his product. Let him 
apply to himself the same arguments he puts to his 
customer before he condemns as shortsighted the man 
who will not take coal in storage now. The coal man 
knows, and is secure in the knowledge, that if coal is 
not produced now, it must be later on. To produce that 
coal he will require much in the way of supplies and 
machinery that he has not on hand. Buying that ma- 
terial now is applying some Golden Rule philosophy 
that will start the demand for more coal. 





Don’t Drop the Pilot 
SSOCIATIONS of coal operators were first organ- 
ized for dealing with labor. Some still have their 
existence for that purpose, but the so-called association 
idea in the coal industry that has given us the locals 
we have today grew out of the need for more wide- 
spread knowledge of the real facts of the business— 
those matters that in the distant past were held as 
trade secrets, as costs, distribution, and sales realiza- 
tions. Doubtless the greatest incentive to co-operative 
action and the mutual exchange of statistical data, which 
reached the height of its development and usefulness in 
the local associations a year or more ago, came in the 
Middle West as a measure of protection against the 


combinations of the large and powerful purchasers of 
steam coal, particularly in the Chicago market. Coal 
associations gained in usefulness and spread over most 
of the fields through the period 1916-1918, encouraged 
by the Fuel Administration. Men of a particularly high 
grade and energetic type were called as secretaries to 
organize and operate the associations, and new ideas 
and activities were developed. , 

The formation of the National Coal Association was 
facilitated if not made possible by the existing locals. 
As a federation it was originally planned that the sec- 
retaries would be the executive body of the larger 
organization. 

Events in the past year and a half, or since the coal 
strike of 1919, have operated to decrease the opportuni- 
ties for helpfulness of the local coal operators’ asso- 
ciations. The first indictments at Indianapolis and the - 
hardwood lumber case were interpreted by the coal 
men as indications that reports of prices charged for 
coal, even though collected in a manner presumably 
entirely legal and certainly morally beyond question, 
were not looked upon with favor by the Department 
of Justice at Washington, and therefore were some- 
thing that had better not be continued. 

Associations, unions, any grouping of men, must 
have a common purpose and the expectation of advan- 
tage to be gained, if they are to prosper and to endure. 
The fundamental, underlying purpose of the trade asso- 
ciations in the coal industry is to improve the conditions 
under which coal is marketed, to assist in taking the 
guesswork out of the coal business and render more 
stable its operation. Uniform cost accounting is an 
obvious aid to these ends because it sets up standards. 
Credit information is organized protection. Open mar- 
ket reports, those giving the results of a previous day’s 
or week’s business, are legitimate tools of trade; just as 
much so as reports of production and car supply. 

These props to efficient operation of the trade are 
being assailed and the foundation of the coal trade 
associations is being undermined. President Harding 
in his address to Congress last week referred to “open 
price associations” and stated that the Federal Trade 
Commission had advised him that to these agencies is 
to be attributed the failure to adjust consumers’ costs 
to basic production costs—in other words, because one 
business man knows what his competitor is charging 
for his product, the price is maintained. The President 
referred to a measuring rod of fair prices that will 
satisfy the country and give us a business revival to 
“end all depression and unemployment.” What better 
measuring rod of fair prices can he desire than the 
reports of closed transactions, as he says, operating 
“within the law’? He suggests some suitable inquiry 
by Congress. Can he be referring, in relation to coal, 
to a continuation of the work of those eminent members 
of the ruling party, Senators La Follette and Calder? 

Mr. Harding would have been better advised had he 
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been told that it is not so much the price levels of basic 
commodities that is causing the hesitation in construc- 
tion and industry as it is the uncertainty with respect 
to the stability of those levels. So with respect to coal 
prices. Coal producers want business, and although the 
ruling price for smokeless is accepted as $3.50—there 
being no “open-price association” to give the figure a 
stamp of authority—coal of this grade has been sold 
as low as $3 by those who are willing to figure closer 
than others. Perhaps more are quoting the lower price 
than is generally known, and the very absence of “open- 
price” reports is serving to keep up the general price 
level. Definite and positive knowledge of the price of 
copper has not served to maintain a price at which even 
half the mine capacity can be operated. Exact figures 
at which steel products are being sold—and they are 
what “open-price” reports are—have not put the price 
down. 

There is a new era dawning. No machinations of a 
power-hungry coterie of senators can prevent the United 
States becoming a part of the world. The future of 
this country as an industrial nation depends upon the 
degree to which we present a national front to our 
national competitors—that is, to how far we go in 
overcoming our provincialism and combine. It is for 
this reason that organization within the coal industry 


' must be maintained and strengthened. We are prone 


in times of dull business such as these to stress the need 
of education of the consumer, when we need as well the 
enlightenment of the coal producer. It is times such as 


these that make difficult the work of the trade organiza-: 


tions and it is in these times that their efforts are 
most needed. The man of small vision quits, the asso- 
ciation that cannot see beyond its immediate pressing 
selfish interests would withdraw. Growing pains all. 

The first need of organizations in the coal industry— 
to promote confidence within the trade—has been well 
started on its way. The larger task lies ahead—to gain 
the confidence of the public. The President’s message 
conveys a measure of the common suspicion of business. 
To the larger problem the coming spring meetings of 
the national associations of producers, jobbers and retail 
coal merchants might well address their thought. 





An Ore Engineer Questions Coal Methods 


VERY little while foreigners come to our shores and 

reveal somewhat soon that there are, at least, two 
things with which they are acquainted—our country 
and their own. In their untrue comparisons they prove 
that what they know about their native land is really 
a dead and not a conscious knowledge and that what 
they know about ours is the most loose of generaliza- 
tions. Arthur J. Mason in his article before the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, printed in another part of 
this issue, finds himself in a different but not entirely 
unsimilar predicament. Very naively he compares the 
surface methods of the iron industry with the under- 
ground methods of the coal industry, forgetting that 
the iron industry has its underground workings and the 
coal industry its surface operations and that “like with 
like” is always a good principle of comparison. 

He opens his address by comparing the personnel, 
high and low, in the two industries and declares in 
favor of the ironworker and his employer. As regards 
the former it might be permissible to inquire if the 
United States Steel Corporation believes that, by reason 
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of the freedom from hard work which its “dock wal- 
lopers” and the dockmen at its furnaces experience un- 
der the new régime, the morale of these men has been 
raised in any degree above that of its coal miners. It is 
probable that the company would deny the superiority of 
these dock workers, and would declare that the men in 
their mines are the more responsible employees. That, 
it is true, probably is the result of other causes than 
the nature of the work which has to be accomplished by 
the two classes of workmen. 

The coal workers, being housed for the most part in 
small towns and company houses, are more favorably 
circumstanced than men who drift from place to place 
and live in slums which the company does not own and 
cannot control. As mines usually are opened in coun- 
try sections, they are worked extensively by men who 
were originally farmers and therefore are of native 
origin. These are advantages which a little hard labor 
cannot overcome. Mr. Mason apparently has a horror 
of hard work. To him a hand shovel is a symbol of de- 
basement even more than an emblem of efficiency. 

He leaves it to be assumed that not a hand shovel is 
to be found in the iron mines. As a matter of fact ma- 
chine loading has made about equal progress in both 
industries, though conditions are more favorable in 
metal mines, where the material is heavier and gives 
the machine more work for a given range and where the 
ore can be loaded without scruple as to breakage. 

His comparison of the methods in the Panama Canal 
with those in the mines is amusing. Does he not know 
that in bituminous coal strip pits bigger shovels are 
used than were used in excavating the Panama Canal? 
The methods and equipment employed in the shoveling 
of overburden in surface mines is something of which 
the bituminous region may well be proud. The small 
locomotives and cars in these strippings and all the 
Lilliputian equipment in the average anthracite open- 
cut mines might be the subject of animadversion, but 
the actual shoveling of surface material in the bitumi- 
nous strip pits is done by equipment so mammoth as to 
place it in a class by itself. Only just recently have 
the big pits in the anthracite and iron regions begun to 
see the light as to the advantage of these stupendous 
shovels. 

His third count, that a reform in use and distribu- 
tion of coal at large cities is needed, is not made as an 
ore engineer but as a citizen, and undoubtedly he is 
right. In answer to his fourth criticism, that coal 
should be classified and pooled like wheat and iron, it 
may be said that at Tidewater that is just what is being 
done. More of the same kind of work is inevitable later. 
Quite strongly does he point out the advantages of this 
practice. 

However, he is, we think, disposed to give somewhat 
too much emphasis to the simplification of practice in 
the iron ranges. As a matter of fact, while there are 
four standards, the ore does not, of course, align itself 
with any of them with any exactitude, many kinds of 
ore coming from each pit. At the mine an analysis is 
taken of each carload, and when the cars arrive at the 
dock they are dumped in such a manner as to supply as 
nearly as possible the exact rating required by the fur- 
nace for which any given boat is plying. Boats are 
loaded with material that averages up to a given grade 
and not with ore from a single deposit, often not from 
a single mine, and that distinction is important. When 


the boat arrives payment is made on the basis of the 


analysis which is made of its contents. 
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SURFACE WORKS, CONSOLIDATED COAL & COKE CO., PLUMVILLE, INDIANA COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


At Plumville Coal Is Dumped in Mine and 
Carried by Apron Conveyor to Tipple 


Refuse from Picking Table Is Conveyed to Separate Rock House— 
Natural Gas Engines Drive Generators Supplying Power to the Mines 
and Prove Themselves Cheaper Than Steam-Driven Machines 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


near the Armstrong County line, at a plant of 

the Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. a steel apron 
conveyor has been installed in the slope which leads 
from the surface down to the coal bed. This slope has 
been driven to develop some 2,800 acres of coal which 
lies in a nearly level deposit. This bed has a cover, at 
the tipple, of about 70 ft. When this plant was con- 
structed, a little over two years ago, it was decided to 
depart from the somewhat usual practice of employing 
a hoist and to dump the coal inside the mine, bringing 
it out, as stated, by a steel apron conveyor. Dumping 
underground is becoming increasingly common, the coal 
being brought to the surface by skip, belt or, as in this 
case, by an apron conveyor. 

It was confidently believed that such an installation 
would prove so advantageous in operation that it would 
far more than compensate for the greater exvense of 
this form of equipment. With such a conveyor fewer 
men are needed at the bottom and upon the tipple. The 
foot of the incline was extended so that its slope went 
approximately 16 ft. below the mine-car tracks, this 
extension being made so that a storage hopper and 
dump could be provided. A feeder is used to bring cars 
to the dump. 


\ PLUMVILLE, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, 


FEEDER SPEED REGULATED TO SUIT CONVEYOR 


Main-line haulage locomotives of the 13-ton Baldwin- 
Westinghouse type bring trips of fifty or sixty 2-ton 
cars to the feeder in single trips. Each locomotive on 
reaching the feeder passes on until the first cars have 
been engaged by the dogs. The cars are then uncoupled 
from the locomotive, which then travels up the feeder, 
the grade being only slightly against the load. When it 
reaches the head of that short incline it switches back 
and picks up the empties. 





The power for the feeder is provided by a 15-hp. 
motor which is belt-connected to the feeder flywheel. 
Between the motor and flywheel several gear reductions 
and the driving sprocket are interposed. Several operat- 
ing speeds are provided so that the cars may be fed with 
the frequency requisite to satisfy the need of the con- 
veyor by which the coal from the bin is carried up the 
slope. This later conveyor does not always have an 
equal hourly coal-carrying capacity, as it is operated at a 
speed to suit the needs of the occasion. At the head of the 
car haul are placed the operating levers that control it. 

They are so placed that the man who uncouples the 
cars may also control the trip feeder. When a load 
reaches the head of the haul the movement of the feeder 
is temporarily arrested so that the car can be uncoupled. 
Being on a down grade it runs freely and passes over 
a Streeter-Amet scale, where it is automatically weighed. 
It then arrives at the Phillips crossover dump, where its 
load is discharged, and it passes onto the kickback and 
is directed to the empty track. This road parallels the 
loaded track but between the two is placed a locomotive 
switching track. 


TRIP MAKER ASSEMBLES EMPTIES INTO TRIPS 


The empty track, like that for loads, is level, and con- 
sequently a trip maker has been installed to eliminate 
the necessity for pushing cars by hand. This trip 
maker operates on exactly the same principle as the 
trip feeder, but its operation is entirely independent. 
The man who couples the cars regulates its running. As 
fast as cars arrive at the head of the trip maker they 
are coupled up to the cars ahead, and the string of cars 
in the track is pushed forward by the mechanism one 
car length, so as to leave room for the next car that will 
leave the kickback. However, should more cars be 
received than will constitute one full trip, by failing to 
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couple one of the cars, two trips are provided, the first 
of which will contain the correct number of cars. The 
empty yard is 800 ft. long and calculated for the recep- 
tion of many more cars than a single locomotive will 
haul into the mine at one time. 

The dumped cars deliver the coal into a 5-ton hopper, 
from which it is discharged by a reciprocating feeder 
which insures that the conveyor and also, in con- 
sequence, the preparation machinery on the tipple will 
be evenly loaded. This feeder forms the bottom of the 
hopper. The four sloping sides are not integral with 
the bottom but suspended from above. The feeder plate 


oscillates on four wheels which are supported on shafts 
running in roller bearings. 


This construction assures 
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side plates attached to the bedplates. This is somewhat 
of a departure from common practice, but this construc- 
tion is followed in order to permit the entire mechanism 
to move upon rollers which operate on a narrow-gage 
track supported by a wooden trestle. Each side plate igs 
bolted to an iron bar which carries a roller. The corre- 
sponding bedplate is bolted to the same bar. 

A mechanism of this kind must of necessity perform 
heavy duty, and the construction here followed lends 
itself admirably to that end. As built the conveyor is 
not subjected to the undue friction that would result if 
pieces of coal or other material were traveling between 
stationary sides, which is the construction usually pro- 
vided in conveyors of this kind. The moving parts of 














Apron Conveyor 


This conveyor, though it appears 
nearly level, is pitching upward on a 
grade of from 28 to 30 deg. Note 
the side plates on the conveyor, which 
travel with it and thus circumvent 
the friction which exists when coal 
rubs past stationary side plates. 


Trip Feeder 


The feeder elevates the loaded. cars 
in a trip up a short, easy slope at 
the mine bottom. When the first 
car of the trip reaches the top of the 
incline the trip feeder is stopped 
while the operative uncouples one 
car from the trip. 























greater ease in operation as well as easier and more 
efficient lubrication than if the shaft were attached 
directly to the plate. The plate is caused to oscillate by 
an eccentric shaft. 


LUMPS ON CONVEYOR RIDE ON BED OF SLACK 


From the feeder the coal is passed over a slotted lip 
screen, which roughly separates the lump from the fine 
material, so that in traveling on the conveyor the 
slack will cushion the larger lumps. When the conveyor 
delivers its burden to the tipple screen the lumps are 
still resting upon the smaller material. The screens are 
thus enabled to perform their function in a minimum 
space of time and with minimum degradation. 

The conveyor is 248 ft. long from center to center and 
lies on a 28-deg. slope. It is of the apron type with the 


this type of conveyor take the head and tail sprockets 
quite as easily as do those of the ordinary pan conveyor. 

The conveyor is driven by a 75-hp. motor installed 
near its upper end. This motor is controlled by means 
ef a push button located beneath the building con- 
veniently adjacent to the platform upon which the car 
trimmer ordinarily works. This man is thus enabled at 
any moment to stop the movement of the conveyor and 
consequently the flow of coal through the tipple. This 
he does when he desires to shift cars either under the 
loading chutes or the loading boom. At the head of the 
conveyor, which is within the tipple, the coal is dis- 
charged onto balanced shaker screens. 

As has already been stated, these screens are balanced. 
the two sections, forming a continuous screen bed, 
being operated from the same shaft and driven by a 
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OSCILLATING FEEDER WHICH LOADS THE CONVEYOR 

A 5-hp. motor is belt-connected to a pulley which, through gear 
reductions and an eccentric, operates the feeder. The oscillating 
feeder plate is not mounted on trucks, though it carries the full 
weight of the coal in the bin. It rests on two shafts, the end of 
one of which is shown. 


15-hp. motor. The first screen contains slotted perfora- 
tions arranged in steps. It is 5 ft. wide, and the 
perforations measure % x ? in. Material under this size 
is thus removed, while the larger pieces pass on to the 
second screen. A veil plate is suspended by counter- 
weights above the screen, so that in an emergency run 
of mine may be loaded by lowering the veil and elevat- 
ing the screen plate. Thus either slack or run of mine 
may be loaded into cars upon the first track. Ordinarily, 











FEED CHUTE LOADING CONVEYOR AT FOOT OF SLOPE 

Note the coal as it leaves the chute and its changed appearance 
as it lies in the conveyor. The fine coal is screened out and 
falls on the conveyor before the lumps can reach it. Thus the 
coarse coal falls on the fine and travels up the slope cushioned 
by slack and so saved from degradation. 
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however, only slack will be loaded under this section of 
the building. 


SLACK STORAGE STEADIES TIPPLE OPERATION 


When slack is being loaded at this point the product 
first passes into a storage hopper that is equipped with 
an undercut gate. When the trimmer desires to move a 
car upon this track it is not necessary for him to stop 
the conveyor, as room is provided in which to store this 
product for a short space of time. During the period 
required for shifting cars slack is filling the bin and 
loading may proceed upon the other two tracks. 

The second portion of the screen is provided with 
1} x 2-in. slots and its motion is exactly the reverse of 
that of the section above it. Here the nut size is 








CONVEYOR HEAD DISCHARGING ON SCREENS 
Flaring sheet-iron sides encompass the conveyor head and serve 
to prevent loss by spillage as the coal is directed on screens. Note 
that the sides as well as the bottom of the conveyor move up the 
slope and over the end sprockets. 


removed. Slack also may be loaded in an emergency 
through a cross-connecting chute leading beneath the 
building from the first section of the shaker. The 
second screen section also is provided with a counter- 
weighted veil plate, so that, if necessary, run of mine 
may be loaded upon the third track. 

That track is utilized chiefly for the loading of lump. 
From the discharge lip of the screening section the coal 
passes to a picking table extending at right angles to the 
shaker. This picking table terminates in a hinged load- 
ing boom, both level and inclined section being driven 
by a 10-hp. motor situated at the rear end of the table. 
The boom is counterweighted and may be raised and 
lowered from controls on the trimmer’s platform. Its 
vertical movement is, of course, electrically actuated. 


STEEL CONVEYOR TAKES REFUSE TO WASTE BIN 


Adjacent to the tipple and at its farther end a refuse 
bin has been constructed. This building houses the 
pickings from the table. A narrow steel conveyor 
operating at right angles to and underneath the floor- 
ing below the picking table brings the refuse to this 
point. This conveyor has a speed of 80 ft. per min. 
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END VIEW OF THE TWO SHAKER SCREENS 


The many counterweights may occasion remark. They aid in 
the suspension of the veil platéS, which are lowered so as to cover 
the slots in the screens when run-of-mine is to be loaded on any 
of the three tracks under the tipple. 


and is operated by a 5-hp. motor situated in the bin 
building. It passes over one head and two tail sheaves. 
The return is made above the picking table, thence 
vertically downward 6 ft. in a box compartment to the 
run beneath the tipple floor. The lower tail sprocket 
is provided with suitable take-ups. 

As refuse is removed from the coal on the table it is 
tossed into chutes leading to the lower strand of this 
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conveyor. In this respect this tipple varies radically 
from others in the Pittsburgh district. The common 
practice there followed is to chute the refuse by gravity 
to a bin within the structure itself. By storing the 
slate in a building apart from the tipple, that structure 
can be designed more compactly, and the preparation 
and loading equipment can be brought more intimately 
together. At the present time the slate is used for 
filling low places around the surface works. Eventually, 
however, it will be loaded into railroad cars and dumped 
at some distance from the plant. 


ONE MAN ON TIPPLE, ONE ON RAILROAD CAR 


So simple is the installation of the preparation and 
handling equipment that only two men are, and indeed 
will be, employed in and about the tipple even though 
eventually it will have a capacity of 4,000 tons in eight 
hours. One of these attendants is stationed at the 
picking table while the other trims and loads cars 
beneath the tipple. 

The elevating or mine conveyor may be operated at 
three distinct speeds. That which delivers 2,500 tons 
of coal per day is at present employed. The mine is 
not yet sufficiently developed to permit the delivery of 
maximum tonnage to the tipple, and the surface works 
have only recently been completed. At present the 
tipple is not kept working a full day. Until capacity 
operation can be attained loads are allowed to accu- 
mulate at the bottom landing in such number that when 
the conveyor is started it is able to kéep going at 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF TRIP FEEDER, TRIP MAKER, CONVEYOR-LOADER APPLIANCES, 
HEAD OF MINE SLOPE AND TIPPLE 


A slack hopper over track No. 1 holds 
enough coal to enable the car dropper and 
trimmer, who is one and the same man, to 
move up a railroad car without stopping 
the conveyor and the tipple machinery 
meanwhile. The screens are set on an angle 
of 15 deg., but the perforated plates are 


slack is taken out by 
3x in. perforations. 


in. perforations. 


bent so as to form a series of steps with 
horizontal treads and vertical risers. 


passing the material which does not fall 
through this screen onto one having 2x13 


The distance from the first timber to the 
point of intersection of the grades near 
the foot of the incline is 185 ft. 3 in. and 
the whole distance between centers of con- 
veyor sprockets is 248 ft.. Note that the 
inclination on the trip feeder is so small 
as not to be noticeable in the drawing. 


The 
passing it through 
Nut is removed by 
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Gas Displaces Coal 


At this mine, where natural 
gas is readily available, gas 
has displaced coal for the gen- 
eration of power. The 100-kw. 
250-volt direct-current genera- 
tors are driven by three 165-hp. 
gas engines. They are steady 
and economical in operation 
and can be readily started by 
using compressed air. At this 
mine the gas is handy, whereas 
the high-tension current would 
have to be carried a long dis- 
tance. 














capacity for a few hours. As the output is now between 
800 and 1,000 tons the tipple can be kept running only 
a portion of each day. ’ 

The plant is served by the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
R.R., one of the smaller carriers of Pennsylvania. The 
company owning this road has a subsidiary which 
operated a mine also located at Plumville. The sub- 
sidiary concern was unable, however, to fill the fuel 
requirements of the railroad, which finds it profitable 
therefore to purchase coal from the Consolidated Coal 
& Coke Co. 

Consequently the firm has enjoyed a somewhat 
enviable position, as its market, as one might say, has 
always been located beneath its tipple, the railroad 
taking over the loaded cars at that point. It is con- 
sequently to the railroad’s advantage to keep the plant 
well supplied with empties. This it did throughout the 
period when most coal-producing concerns were clamor- 
ing for cars. The result has been that thus far not a 
single day since operations began has been lost by 
reason of car shortage. 


GAS ENGINES SUPPLY ALL THE NEEDED POWER 


Mention should be made of the generating equipment 
installed at the power plant, as it is markedly different 
from that usually found at bituminous coal mines. 
Natural-gas engines drive the direct-current generators. 
These units are three in number and were manufactured 
by the Bessemer Engine Co., of Grove City, Pa. Each 
machine has a capacity of 165 hp. and is belt-connected 
to a 100-kw. 250-volt generator. These engines are in 
constant use and cost less to operate, even when the 
cost of the fuel consumed is considered, than do the 
steam engines at the near-by plant of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Coal Co. 

In starting the engines are “turned over” a few times 
by compressed air, when they begin operation as 
internal-combustion engines. The company officials 
maintain that for an isolated mine this type of power 
plant is the most efficient now available, for dependence 
is not placed in long high-tension transmission lines, as 


is the case where energy is purchased. The services of: 


three or four firemen who would be necessary if the 
plant were steam-operated also are dispensed with. 
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May Use Midwest Coal for Water Gas 


HAT it may be possible to replace coke by the 
cheaper grades of Indiana and Illinois bituminous 
coal in the generation of water gas, thus reducing 
the cost of operation of many water-gas plants in the 
central Mississippi Valley that have been experiencing 
financial difficulties, is indicated in Technical Paper 
246, “Water-Gas Apparatus and the Use of Central 
District Coal as Generator Fuel,” by William W. Odell, 
fuel engineer, just issued by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
By reason of the greatly increased cost of the gas oil 
which is used to enrich water gas, and the higher costs 
of coal and labor, many gas companies, especially those 
having franchises that call for the delivery of gas of 
a certain quality at a certain price per thousand feet, 
are having financial difficulties, says the author. Re- 
construction of plants to manufacture coal gas instead 
of water gas is difficult if not economically impossible 
under present conditions. The situation calls for the 
use of practicable economies and methods. One of these 
economies is the use of cheaper grades of coal to re- 
place anthracite or coke. In the course of its investiga- 
tions for increasing efficiency in the use of fuel the 
Bureau of Mines has given attention to various prob- 
lems bearing on the manufacture of water gas. This 
paper presents certain preliminary studies made while 
considering the possibility of substituting Indiana and 
Illinois coal for coke in water-gas generator sets. 
The report is founded on the author’s experience 
during a number of tests of several months’ duration 
wherein Central District bituminous coal was used as 
generator fuel, but is preliminary to a study of the de- 
sign of water-gas apparatus especially adapted for use 
with bituminous coking coal. Some of the striking 
differences between the operation with coke and with 
coal fuel are pointed out. Indications are made of the 
saving of generator fuel realizable in operating with 
coal fuel when means are provided for utilizing the 
excess heat in the blast gas and obtaining the same 
efficiencies as prevail when operating with coke fuel, 
which is the usual practice, favored because supplemen- 
tary to the old-style bench-retort system of making: 
coal gas. 
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Despite a High Hill and Winding Approach 
Tunnel Rapidly and Accurately Driven 


Tunnel of 7 x 10-Ft. Cross-Section Driven at Rate of from 440 to 700 
Ft. Per Month, While on a Survey of Between Three and Four Miles the 


Centre Lines Lacked an Inch and 


By M. W. 


a Half of an Exact Coincidence 


VENABLE 


Charleston, W. Va. 


outh Coal & Mining Co., of Plymouth, W. Va., 

the object of which was, by passing through bar- 
ren territory, to reach a body of high-grade coal lying 
some 6,400 ft. eastward from the old workings of the 
mine. It is believed that a good record was made in 
this work, both in rapidity of driving and accuracy 
of alignment. 

Having ascertained by core drilling the nearest point 
at which good coal could be found east of the old work- 
ings, a suitable place for a shaft was selected, and work 
begun. This shaft, 12 x 20 ft. in dimensions, was sunk 
through the ordinary shales and sandstones of this 
region, reaching the coal floor at a depth of 144 ft. It 
was completed and ready for the driving of the tunnel 
and developing the mine fifty-seven days after work 
began. 

A survey was then made from a point in the head of 
the old workings (at A on the map) running westward 
to the mouth of the mine, thence to the right and along 
the valley of a small creek through timbered lands, cross- 
ing the ridge 450 ft. above tunnel grade, thence to the 
shaft, down it and about 180 ft. along a short entry 
driven westward at right angles to the long axis of the 
shaft, to two spads or eyelets in the roof, on the line of 
this entry. 


RR ase coe a tunnel was completed for the Plym- 


The traverse was calculated for the length and direc- 
tion of the tunnel, the total length of traverse being 3.85 
miles. The point A in the mine was then located on the 
surface in the usual manner, and the calculated course 
of the tunnel was run for about two-thirds of its length, — 
or 6,550 ft., to a point at B on the main ridge, where 
hubs were carefully set. Next the point in the heading 
west of the shaft was similarly located on the surface 
and the calculated course of the tunnel was run westerly 
to the two points already set at B. It thus was ascer- 
tained that the two lines passed each other practically 
parallel and only 4 in. apart. No correction was at- 
tempted, but driving was commenced on the centers as 
calculated. 


TUNNEL DRIVEN THROUGH CANNEL SLATE 


Work was begun on Oct. 15, 1919, on the west end, and 
on Feb. 20, 1920, on the shaft end of the tunnel. With 
the exception of six weeks lost by reason of a strike, 
the work was prosecuted continuously, Sunday and 
holidays excepted, until the headings met on Feb. 17, 
1921, the center lines passing each other within 14 in. 
with an angular divergence of less than one minute. 

In transferring the line down the shaft the plum- 
met wires were less than 8 ft. apart, fine piano wire 
being used. The tunnel was 7 x 10 ft. in cross- 

section. The material excavated was 





a petroliferous black shale almost a 











cannel coal in physical characteristics, 
though somewhat harder. It drilled 
and blasted well and was generally 








self-supporting. The grade undulated 











considerably, following the _ strata, 
but had a general drop of about 80 ft. 
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As no parallel entry was driven, 
adequate ventilation was a serious 
consideration. This was accomplished, 
however, by means of 12-in. vitrified 
sewer pipe laid in cement. Air was 
supplied by 16-in. electric fans. At 
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The grades on this illustration are exaggerated fivefold by the use of a vertical j ; ; ; 
scale five times as large as the horizontal. Nevertheless it is easy to see that the this tunnel with electric motive power. 
survey was made under most adverse conditions. The use of sewer pipes as a return The sewer pipe used for conveying 


airway for a distance of three quarters of a mile from each starting point shows how 


conduits of this kind can be effectively utilized. 


the air was taken out with little 
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preakage soon after the two sections of the tunnel met. 

After the work was systematized the driving was done 
in 8-hr. shifts, with two men and a helper to the shift, 
drilling, blasting and loading all material. The aver- 
age monthly advance was 400 ft., while the best drive 
for any one month was 700 ft. The track is of 30-in. 
gage and will be laid with 60-lb. steel rail. The car 
capacity is 24 tons and the motive power will be fur- 
nished by 20-ton electric motors. The accompanying 
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map and profile show clearly what work had to be done. 

Survey work on this job was done under my direction’ 
by Charles B. Holsclaw. No attempt was made to meas- 
ure exact horizontal distances. The slope distance mul- 
tiplied by the cosine of the vertical angle was used for 
their determination, and as the ground was quite rough, 
practically all measurements had to be made in this way. 
W. C. Mitchell, vice president and general manager, had 
charge of the work for the company. 





Looking Ahead With the Diamond Drill’ 


Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Has Drilled About 96 Miles of Diamond 
Drillholes to Ascertain Cover Over Coal, Some to Vein and Some to Upper 
Surface of Rock—Methods of Locating and Recording Such Drillings 


By ROBERT A. EVANSt 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


record on our maps, I remarked that the use of 

the diamond drill was fast becoming as necessary 
an adjunct to mining as the miner’s drill. That bore- 
hole was No. 747 of the Wyoming Valley series. Last 
week I received a record of borehole No. 4,101. Allow- 
ing 800 unassigned numbers for the four divisions in 
Wyoming Valley, I realized that within the past eight 
years we have drilled 2,554 boreholes having an aggre- 
gate depth of ninety-eight miles. 

About 2 per cent of this drilling was done with the 
churn drill, the holes ranging in diameter from 4 in. to 
20 in. and in depth from 50 ft. to 700 ft. These holes 
were used for operating purposes, short cuts for steam 
lines, electric cables, air lines, silt, pump dischargers, 
etc. The other 98 per cent was accomplished with the 
diamond drill, and the data thus obtained supplied the 
mining engineer’s department with a knowledge of the 
otherwise hidden condition of the coal measures and 
overlying strata, much as the Roentgen rays reveal to 
the surgeon the subcutaneous structure of the body. 
This great amount of diamond drilling is made neces- 
sary by two factors: safety and economy. 


. FEW years ago, having platted a borehole 


DIAMOND DRILLING AS A SAFETY FACTOR 


It was found by unfortunate experience and by sub- 
sequent drilling that the rock floor of Wyoming Valley 
is covered with 50 to 300 ft. of sand, gravel and clay, 
which was deposited by the river long after the 
glacial period, at which time the ice caps from the north 
ground down this rock far below the original level of 
the valley (Bulletin 45, Bureau of Mines, 1913). The 
voids or space between the grains in the sand deposits 
and the pebbles in the gravel are filled with water which 
seeps in from the river and the surface. 

Unfortunately, the glacial action did not plane the 
rock floor smooth and our drilling reveals the existence 
of hills and valleys, perpendicular cliffs 100 ft. to 150 ft. 
high, and pot holes from 40 ft. to 300 ft. in diameter 
and from 10 ft. to 60 ft. deep. The cliffs were due to 
the varying hardness of the rock, the ice scooping down 
deep into the softer rock and meeting greater resistance 
in the harder material, and the pot holes were caused 





*Reprinted from Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s Employees’ Magazine. 
7Mining engineer, Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


by streams under the glaciers which, swirling along 
for thousands of years, gradually bored down into the 


‘rock stratum at the eddies and formed these circular 


depressions. 

Under this floor are the beds of anthracite coal which 
have made Wyoming Valley one of the most prosperous 
sections in the world. These beds also have their hills 
and valleys and perpendicular cliffs caused by the same 
great force which formed our surrounding hills, and 
our whole Appalachian Mountain chain. As a result of 
these actions we find the coal beds at varying depths 
below the floor of the valley. 

The problem for the engineer to determine is how 
close to the rock floor of the valley can we mine with 
absolute safety to the men and the workings. In the 
early days of mining many serious disasters occurred 
from removing the coal at fe 
points where it was too close “= 
to the rock floor the mining re- { 
sulting in a failure of the roof 
of the workings and a conse- 
quent inrush of the saturated 
sand and gravel (Bunting, 

| 


— SSS aa 


American Institute of Mining 

Engineers Proceedings, 1915). 

To determine what is a safe : 
thickness of rock over the 
workings a thorough study © 
must be made of the composi- ! 
tion of the surface wash and of 
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the character of the rock over 
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the coal bed. 
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For instance, where the roof 
of the bed was a hard sand- 
stone the coal was successfully ; 
mined within 20 ft. of the top 
of the rock under wash vary- 
ing in thickness from 50 to 75 
ft. In another case the rock 
was poor, but the problem was 
solved by driving the breasts 
only 15 ft. wide, thereby dimin- 
ishing the span of the slab. In 
another place it was found 
that while the surface wash 
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FIG. 1. CORE BOX 

Rock is put in core box 
for inspection, but is 
thrown out after exami- 
nation by the engineer in 
charge. 
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DATA REGARDING BOREHOLES ARE CAREFULLY ENTERED INTO A BOOK FOR REFERENCE 


Record not only contains details as to drilling location and cost but gives the co-ordinates of the survey for locating 
the hole on the mine map. As they are all entered in one volume, they are handily located for examination. 


was 125 ft. deep, a stratum of blue clay 40 ft. thick 
immediately overlaid the bed, and it was found possible 
to mine directly to this stratum, leaving no rock over the 
bed. Under these conditions to recover a maximum per- 

centage of the coal at 










































































a minimum risk the 
BORE HOLE N24I/00] mining engineer must 
have some means of 
COLLIERY looking ahead of the 
S6ue Sa workings. His X-ray 
FROM SURFACE is the diamond drill, 
TO TOP OF VEIN and the data obtained 
FOR PROVING COVER | must be gained intel- 
SOUTH. 2935.98 WEST. 3350.26] ligently and with the 

sae suBrAcs | utmost accuracy. 
ee It is known, say, 

l-we Pipel 2-0; 2-0} . 
' through experience 
Clay _ve=dlr2°a) that the rock forming 
the roof of a certain 
coal bed is of such a 
character that breasts 
24 ft. wide can be 
driven with absolute 
eS safety to points which 
rave es jee are 75 ft. vertically 
vuders 7d below the rock floor 
of the valley. Our 
cross - sections, based 
on the elevation of the 
re workings and general 
borehole data, show 
that the faces have 
advanced to the point 
where the overlying 
ay \a0dluzd **;1 rock is from 125 ft. 

Vaie | sce to 100 ft. thick. 

1 The engineer in 
charge then knows 
that he must have 
more detailed knowl- 

ard a edge of the topogra- 
os aa phy of the rock floor, 

and he proceeds to lay 

out a sufficient num- 

Hzads late 20-ab 7205 ber of boreholes to 

| obtain it. From the 
data at hand he plats, 
j ry | ona blueprint of the 
Jie — a2 workings, the outline 
T1YO BAGS OF CEMENT- POURED of the area which 
ieee ic: will have a probable 
aa rock cover between 
100 ft. and 60 ft. thick. 

FIG. 3. COLUMNAR SECTION 


(These preliminary 
limits vary according 
to whether the vein is 
flat or on a pitch.) He 
then lays this area out 


OF BOREHOLE 


Every borehole is plotted, the 
names of the different types of strata 
being standardized so that like mate- 
rial is always similarly described. 
Comparison is easy in consequence. 
Lineal scale used is twice that in cut. 


in blocks which are 200 ft. square when the rock-cover 
limit is to be over 50 ft., and 100 ft. square when less 
than 50 ft. He accommodates the lines to previous drill- 
ings or to the course of his workings. 

At each corner of these blocks a borehole is to be 
drilled and he makes an estimate of the number of feet 
of wash and rock to be drilled through. Estimating the 
cost of drilling at a fair price per foot and making a 
proper allowance for attendance, he determines the cost 
of the work. An estimate is then made of the number 
of tons of coal involved and an application is made for 
an appropriation, the cost of the work per ton being 
stated. When the work is approved by those in 
authority and authorized by the president, the contract 
for drilling is let out on competitive bidding. 

Great accuracy must be used in the preliminary 
location of these boreholes. A start is made from a 
survey of known accuracy and stakes are set at each 
hole location, a continuous survey carried from stake to 
stake, and a closing meridian and co-ordinate tie made 
from the last stake to a station of a closed survey. 

Preliminary elevations are taken on the stakes and 
on the surface at the stakes with the same degree of 
accuracy. Each borehole is given a serial number, 
which is marked on the stake by the location party. As 
a check this survey is calculated and platted in pencil 
in the usual way. I have seen several cases where drill- 
ing was valueless because of careless and faulty pre- 
liminary location. 


CONTRACTOR AND DRILL RUNNER KEEP RECORD 


When the hole has been staked out and the surveys 
are closed satisfactorily, the drilling contractor is 
supplied with a sufficient number of blank forms on 
which he is required to report the number of feet 
drilled during the week, together with a measurement 
of the various strata as exhibited in the core and a 
description of such strata. This is certified by the drill 
runner. 

The back of this form is arranged so that it can be 
used for filling in the report number, serial number of 
borehole, date, colliery location, co-ordinate location, 
elevation, etc. This report is valuable in that the 
division engineer can keep in touch with the drilling 
and that it supplies an irrefutable original record. The 
driller is next shown the hole locations and is given a 
sketch of the layout showing the order of drilling, the 
borehole numbers and information as to the probable 
depth that each hole will be drilled. 

It is here necessary to explain that our practice in 
drilling to prove rock cover is to drill at least one hole 
in each block directly to the vein—that is, in working to 
a rock cover greater than 50 feet, the vein holes are 
drilled in 400-ft. blocks, and in 200-ft. blocks where it is 
intended to work to a rock cover of less than 50 feet. 

This is done in order to determine the character of 
the rock over the bed and to eliminate any possibility 
that the amount of rock cover might be erroneously 
calculated as a result of the elevations in the bed work- 
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ings being incorrectly recorded. Where it is desirable 
to obtain an elevation of the bottom of the bed, the hole 
is drilled through the coal for that purpose; otherwise 
it is drilled only far enough into the bed to identify it. 

The other holes are drilled into the solid rock to a depth 
of 10 ft. to guard against the presence of large boulders 
such as pot holes are apt to contain. That 10 ft. of rock 
drilling is sufficient to prove solid rock is apparent from 
the fact that to my knowledge no boulder of such thick- 
ness has been encountered in any of our drilling. 

The driller is now furnished with boxes built at the 
colliery, in which to place the core as drawn. (See Fig. 
1.) Where the purpose of the drilling is to prove 
rock cover only, the core is thrown out after it has been 
examined and checked by the engineer in charge. When 
two or more drills are employed an engineer is in con- 
stant attendance from the time that drilling is started. 
It is his duty to see that the drill runner makes a close 
inspection of the washings while sinking the drive pipe, 
in order that the composition of the wash may be 
thoroughly determined. 

It is of prime importance to know, for instance, 
whether the material directly on top of the rock is clay 
er quicksand and the thickness of the stratum. The 
experienced driller can readily determine this by his 
washings. Where only one drill is employed and the 
drill runner is so experienced and reliable that the 
division engineer does not feel warranted in placing an 
engineer in constant attendance, the drill runner is 
given a clear understanding of the importance of 
identifying the wash through which he drives his pipe, 
and is instructed to notify the office when he is confident 
that he has reached solid rock. Upon such notice a 
man is sent out so that he may be present while the rock 
is being drilled. 


WHY SOME COAL DRILLERS NEED To BE WATCHED 


I may state that footage is of first importance to the 
driller, and I have seen cases where, in a caving hole, 
the 10 ft. of rock core he was required to deliver was 
substituted from another hole, while in another case 
the driller, after reaching the rock with great difficulty, 
found easy boring, and after drilling 20 ft. threw all 
but 10 ft. of core away. These cases are rare, the run- 
ners, for the most part, being reliable men, but with 
so much at stake, the element of chance should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

When the borehole is finished the engineer measures 
the drill rods as they are hoisted, first placing a mark 
on the rods flush with the top of the drive pipe, as this 
is the base from which the driller records his measure- 
ments. The total depth is compared with the driller’s 
measurement, so that any difference may be adjusted 
and checked on the spot. 

The distance from the top of the drive pipe to the 
natural surface also is measured and compared, and a 
stake is driven near the hole with its top level with 
-the top of the drive pipe, in order that the surveying 
party on final location may determine by levels the ele- 
vation of the driller’s measuring point. 

Where the hole has been drilled to the vein, the driller 
is instructed to prepare a sufficient quantity of port- 
land cement to fill that portion of the hole which has 
been drilled through the rock. One bag of 100 lb. will 
fill about 50 ft. of the usual 1?-in. hole. This cement 
is mixed thoroughly with water and poured into the 
drive pipe, care being taken that no lumps larger than 
4-in. diameter are allowed to enter. The solids are 
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given a short time to settle before backing up the 
drive pipe. 

The workings have cut a number of holes treated in 
this manner and I know of no instance where we have 
discovered them leaking, whereas in workings where 
we have cut holes not cemented we have no end of 
trouble in plugging them in order to stop the inflow of 
water. We have recovered cement cores in pieces as 
long as three feet and with sufficient tensile strength to 
withstand breaking when ordinarily handled. 

The drive pipe is measured as pulled and its length 
recorded by the engineer, in order to check and compare 
on the ground the driller’s record of the amount of 
surface wash. Whenever possible the final survey loca- 
tion is made and the elevation is taken as soon as the 
holes are completed; otherwise a marker is set in the 
site after the drive pipe is pulled. 

The core recovered from the vein holes is examined 
carefully by the engineer and an effort is made to 
express the driller’s identification of the strata in terms 
by which the character of the rock may be determinable 
later. The inexperienced runner is prone to misreport 
a wet core, and, therefore, we recognize only six classes 
of rock; namely, pea conglomerate, hard sandstone, 
seamy sandstone, sand slate, slate and fine clay. 


MucH CARE USED IN COMPILING THESE RECORDS 


The preliminary and final locations of the boreholes 
are referenced in the field and office notes by their 
serial numbers and by the calculated co-ordinate values, 
and the elevations are checked as soon as possible after 
completion. These data are entered in an office record 
book, specially prepared for this record. (See Fig. 2.) 

Within a reasonable time after a hole is completed, 
the drilling contractor furnishes a record of the strata 
cut, as measured from the top of the. drive pipe, stating 
the height of the drive pipe above the natural surface. 
This record is compared with the weekly reports, and 
the depth of wash and the total depth of the hole are 
checked with the engineer’s measurements as entered in 
the office record. A columnar section is then drawn on 
tracing cloth to a scale of 20 ft. to lin. (See Fig. 3.) 

Sufficient drilling having been completed, the engineer 
contours the rock floor of the valley in the area tested 
with a view to determining the existence of pot holes — 
or abrupt ledges, and if the contours appear uniform 
and he is satisfied that no additional drilling is neces- 
sary he prepares to direct the workings forward to the 
approved limit. He first proves, absolutely, the correct- 
ness of his bed surveys and elevations and then pro- 
vides the mine foreman with a print showing a pre- 
liminary safe stopping distance, referenced to a survey 
station, and instructs him to stop the breast or gang- 
way at once should any abnormal pitch of the vein be 
encountered. 

No working place is allowed to enter a block unless 
all four corners have been drilled. When a place reaches 
its preliminary stop distance, the foreman notifies the 
division engineer, and a level party is sent out to find 
the elevation of the normal roof at the most advanced 
point of the breast. If the roof is regular, the engineer 
can then usually determine from this the final stop dis- 
tance of the place. A foreman experienced in driving 
to a rock-cover limit can so arrange his requests for 
final elevations and stop distances as to avoid any 
interference with his output. Surveys of places that 
are driving toward areas of shallow rock cover should 
be frequently extended. 
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By ARTHUR J. MASON 


part of a year into contact with coal mines and mining. 

I had passed a good many years in the steel -business 
participating in the reform which changed the manipulation 
of the raw material used in steel making from hand work 
to machine, and had seen the cost of a typical unit act, such 
as unloading a ton of iron ore from ship, drop from 25c. a 
ton to’ 5c. or less. I had watched the slow sobering of the 
personnel in a plant as the introduction of machines took 
from the shoulders of the sons of men excessive physical 
work—so excessive as each night to leave a man in such a 
state that relaxation and entertainment could come to him 
only through the use of alcohol. 

I had watched the process of picking out and promoting 
the brighter spirits in the crews to jobs calling for greater 
skill and thought and had noted the stimulating and uplift- 
ing effect on groups of men as they participated in bringing 
about a plan to do more and better work, each one, each day. 
Through such observation I have come to a firm and definite 
conclusion of the value of labor-saving devices to masses of 
hard-working men in elementary work, even though the first 
effect seems to be to run them out of a job. 


J vane before the war circumstances took me for the most 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 


Part of that conviction is the belief that there is no other 
procedure to raise the status of such groups but in labor- 
saving devices. Further, that the enormous economic 
advantages are not more important than the moral effects 
which contemporaneously and naturally flow from the use 
of such devices. Only through them can we lighten, sweeten 
and render more profitable the lives of the millions of men 
who now work out of sight in coal mines. 

- The poor Asiatic actually regards jealously a beast of 

burden as his competitor and rival. We will not go very 
far until we remove from down in the coal mine the 
obsession that steam and electric beasts of burden are com- 
petitors and rivals of men’s bodies—the Asiatic view—and 
substitute the belief that these agencies are friends and 
humble aids just as much as domestic animals. 

We are met to study the economics of the coal harvest. 
The viewpoint I am to take is that of an outsider. Not 
always does the onlooker see most of the game, but his view 
is bound to vary either from the coal operator, who is too 
close to the game and too interested in its habits, or the 
economist and statistician, whose mind dwells on the refine- 





*Abstract of paper read before the American Economic Asso- 
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THE SHENANGO IRON PIT IN THE MISSABE RANGE, MINNESOTA, EXHIBITS WELL HOW THE IRON INDUSTRY HAS 


Coal Mining as Seen 


Believes That Four Improvements 
Necessary: Mechanical Loading, 
at Points of Large Consumption, 
and Classification According to 


ment of the existing order of things as set forth in 
recorded facts. The ore man first realizes the radical 
difference surrounding the art of ore handling as a stage of 
steel making from its kin the art of coal mining. 

The steel business is dramatic; it has been very profitable; 
great fortunes, remarkable men, are associated with it in 
the public mind. Vast numbers of fine technically-trained 
young men seek it. Steel plants are adjacent to large cities; 
the personnel participates in the life of such places. It 
employs all the arts, and its work is easily translated into 
readable journalism. On the other hand, coal getting is 
essentially provincial. It is a dirty occupation; out of 
sight. It attracts a large number of simple-minded, vigorous 
men, largely of foreign birth, who from their isolated lives 
have small chance for what we call Americanization. This 
is not an unfair statement, and explains the fact that iron- 
ore handling has gone so far—has already achieved the 
reform in procedure which coal mining awaits. 

The four great opportunities in coal production and use 
appearing to me are: 

(1) Mechanical loading of the coal after the face is shot 
in the mine. 

(2) The establishment of great storage piles at points of 
large consumption. 

(3) Reform in use and distribution of coal at large cities. 

(4) The classification of coal from its chemical and 
physical characteristics in the manner that wheat and iron 
ore is now classified. 

I will deal with these four ideas in order. 

The outsider with technical training and experience is 
astounded when he first comprehends the fact that nearly 
700,000,000 tons of coal each year is shoveled by hand into 
mine cars in this country alone. It is to him as though we 
were to go back to spading our land in agriculture instead 
of plowing it. Let me try and visualize this work for you. 
The coal we burn in the months of January and February 
would fill up the whole Panama Canal. Who would con- 
template that great work as a possibility with hand tools! 

A million men in the United States, another million in 
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OBTAINED BIG RESULTS FROM THE USE OF LARGE LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS FOR STRIPPING AND LOADING 


by an Ore Engineer’ 


in Coal Production and Use Are 
Establishment of Storage Piles 
Reform in Use and Distribution, 
Chemical and Physical Features 


the United Kingdom, pass their working lives down in the 
mine or near the pit mouth in the work of transferring coal 
from its long resting place into railroad cars. 

Were it not for the peculiar psychology underground, were 
it not for the fact that this mining is dirty and its details 
unknown to society this matter would have been disposed of 
long ago. Give access to the mechanical ability of the 
nation, spread news of the need and opportunity, and the 
same kind of wit which dealt with the harvest will speedily 
and easily deal with coal. 

I do not regard this problem as mechanical so much as 
psychological. In view of what we now do in other forms 
of excavation, I do not regard the job as especially difficult. 
My observation for the past forty years leads to the belief 
that intellectual and economical appeals, however logical, 
sound and fortified, make little headway unless accompanied 
by some moral and sentimental appeal. 

Can one conceive a proposal more splendid than one to 
bring to the surface and the light of day 700,000 men to do 
some finer and better work, and to bring upward with them 
their families and dependents? One cannot escape the con- 
clusion that mechanical loading of coal is the principal 
change necessary to do this. 

The prices the miner receives so much referred to in our 
daily papers require him to bore the auger holes, furnish the 
explosives and pay for the cost of undercutting the coal by 
machine. After the explosion he must shovel the coal into 
ears. The cost of providing for the explosion, plus the cost 
of undercutting, amounts to about 15c. If the total paid 
miners be, as it is in Illinois, $1.04, then for the job of 
shoveling a ton of coal into a car the miner and his 
“buddie” get not less than 89c. 

This is the particular act the wastefulness of which I 
would now emphasize. If in agriculture the land were pre- 
pared by such a primitive process, then either wheat would 
be worth $15 a bushel or agricultural labor be paid at a 
rate of not more than $100 a year, a sum much greater than 
is now paid in China, where such primitive methods do 
prevail in agriculture. The truth is that the mechanical 


genius of the nation has passed by this great opportunity 
unaware. 

Is it just to the rest of us that this particular calling 
should remain so far behind? When one recalls the won- 
derful things done by labor-saving devices in the mighty 
aggregate effort of this nation each year, no sensible, 
reasonably-qualified mind can doubt that this work of 
shoveling can and will be done for a fifth of its present 
cost by machine, and at the same time everybody’s job be 
lighter, pleasanter and more profitable, precisely as such 
has been the case with the changes in handling iron ore. 
Furthermore, the work of boring the auger holes and loading 
them with explosives will be better done by experts who do 
nothing else, just as the undercutting has already been 
relegated to experts, in whose hand the undercutting ma- 
chines now do this work far, far cheaper and less waste- 
fully than the old-fashioned miner, wielding a short sharp 
pick, could ever do it. 


“MACHINE-MINED” CHARACTERIZED AS MISLEADING 


Let me state here that when you hear of machine mining 
of coal it refers only to coal under which the slot has been 
made by machine. The expression “machine mined” is mis- 
leading. It is true that machines are available to do the 
major operation, but so far they don’t do roth of 1 per cent 
of the loading, and their extensive use is always threatened 
by the natural mistrust engendered by an old-world attitude 
prevailing in the rooms of our coal mines. 

I am about to state a most glorious fact, not much known, 
yet which often cheers the little groups of choice spirits in 
each art who have brought about the wonderful labor-saving 
devices at the bottom of our national success. That fact is 
that whenever we start up some bold and economical change 
in our work we almost invariably find collateral, incidental 
and unsuspected benefits as great as those we first had in 
mind. I will name one out of a mass. 

When we undertook to handle iron ore mechanically, the 
great comprehensive tools brought forth enable the ore to 
be piled in such masses that we abolished winter. I will 
pass to contemplation of the collateral benefits necessarily 
flowing out of a system of complete mechanical mining 
of coal. 

Roughly speaking, one may justly say that the operating 
cost of putting a ton of coal on a railroad car is twice the 
sum paid the miner. The half not paid him forms the cost 
of creating and maintaining in the mine local transportation, 
ventilation, drainage, light, search and safety, management, 
lifting coal to the surface, and general maintenance. 

This whole group of costs varies directly with the under- 
ground area from which the coal is gathered. For my pres- 
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ent purpose it is a fair assumption to state that for each 
1,000 tons brought up 100 acres below is provided with a 
labyrinth of entries, rooms, tracks, switches, ventilation 
devices, so that in a big mine, raising 5,000 tons, almost 
a section or mile square is so organized—a city underground, 
which utterly bewilders the novice on first acquaintance. 

This area largely arises from the pseudo ownership which 
every miner acquires of his room or rooms, technically 
known as his place. This place he inhabits with his “buddie” 
and owns for perhaps a year. An unwritten charter has 
for a century given him rights which are sacred. He works, 
or does not work, like the rest of us, according to his health, 
his wife’s health, national holidays, his interest in sports, 
his funerals, his marriages, his quarrels. The problem of 
supplying empties or taking away loads from his rooms or 
places, thus becomes a sort of game of chess, almost impos- 
sible of proper organization. From this the miner himself 
suffers most of all. 

It is trite to say that progress at any point in a coal mine, 
like any tunnel, will proceed with the frequency with which 
a face is shot. I find that the room faces are shot in 
southern Illinois on an average about once in four days. If 
these faces were shot every day, it must surely follow that 
the area kept alive with all the agencies I have mentioned 
would be cut down correspondingly. That is to say, two 
and one-half acres become the equal of ten acres, and the 
cost of mining over what is paid the so-called miner would 
fall in much that measure. 


MACHINE LOADING WILL CONCENTRATE THE WORK 


Machine loading will necessarily abolish the institution of 
places in coal mining. A group of six men with loading 
machine and gathering motor should average 100 tons of 
coal per hour loaded in mine cars and delivered to the 
general transportation system of the mine. This crew will 
proceed from room to room, with much the same sort of 
order that we follow in other work of a kindred character 
above ground. Machine loading will enormously concentrate 
the work. Inasmuch as there will always be a gathering 
locomotive in attendance, there will be hardly any limitation 
to the size of mine cars. They should rise to ten, or even 
fifteen tons, instead of two or three or four as a present 
average. 

Throughout the procedure everyone will thing and act in 
larger units, and this is no small matter. Ten years ago in 
an earnest inquiry I could find no reason, nor could any of 
my expert friends on the ground find any, for the fact that 
coal in London, 250 miles by water route from two great 
coal fields, was $3.70 per ton f.o.b. cars, while coal in Chi- 
cago, 300 miles by rail, plus a terrible winter, was $2.30 
f.o.b. cars—wages in Illinois being almost three times wages 
in England. No other reason, I say, but thinking and acting 
in our case in large units. The Englishman did his work in 
what I can find no other fitting expression for but a piddling 
way, his mine cars like baby carriages, his railroad cars 
hardly bigger than our delivery trucks. No one could pre- 
tend that English miners are inferior to our miners as 
miners. When they come here they hold their own. Yet 
they get but 250 tons per year against our 600 tons. Our 
surprise at this is only heightened when we find that the 
miner of the Steel Corporation doubles this figure again, 
and gets twice as much coal as the miner outside the Steel 
Corporation. There seems no limit to what a man can do 
when properly fortified by organization and tools. 


PREDICTS MATERIAL FALL IN COAL PRODUCTION COST 


Having prognosticated certain things twenty years ago 
with success, I will go into the game again and prophesy 
that coal production cost at the pit mouth will fall two- or 
threefold within the coming ten to twenty years, and yield 
more profit to all concerned than ever before, excepting of 
course our last three years’ spree. 

The greatest economical waste in the coal situation is the 
waste of manhood—waste both physical and intellectual. 
Most of our miners come from a European environment— 
cruelly hard and lacking in opportunity. Life in the mine 
and a home in the vicinity do not afford what all good men 
most desire, an opportunity for prompt Americanization. 
Being isolated groups, often nationally coherent, forces are 
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very strong to preserve the old world mentality and habits, 

This situation is aggravated by the fact that coal mining 
has been allowed to become a seasonal industry, due to 
our severe climate and its caprices—my second great 
opportunity. 

From the beginning our ore industry stopped each year 
with the freezing of the Great Lakes. We were forced to 
introduce storage systems, and out of them has developed 
a most astonishing group of effective mechanisms, which are 
ready to the hand of those manipulating coal. The inter- 
mittent characted of bituminous-coal mining is very 
demoralizing. I wonder how many men in this room would 
retain their equanimity did they live under circumstances 
wherein day after day, week after week, year after year, 
they could not forecast from day to day when they would 
work, how much they could work, bread and butter requiring 
that they must work. 

Our soft coal mines have not probably averaged 200 days’ 
work in the year. The difficulty has always been—what 200 
days; no one could tell a week ahead. The obvious remedy 
for this is the storage pile at centers of consumption. 


AN INSTANCE OF ECONOMICAL COAL CARRYING 


It is interesting to know that this system has long been in 
existence in dealing with the coal for our Northwest. Many 
millions of tons are carried annually by the returning ore 
vessels to Duluth and other points, and from there dis- 
tributed as the demand arises. This coal has been carried 
a thousand miles for the last twenty years for something 
between 30c. and 50c. a ton—an economical achievement 
without parallel. Northwest practice has fairly abolished 
the bugbears of deterioration and of spontaneous combus- 
tion, save in very high sulphur coal. 

The devices are available now in the car dump and the 
great storage bridge to put soft coal into stock, and take it 
out of stock, for something like a total of 10c. or 15c. a ton. 
The creation of a system of storage and equipment will give 
continuity to coal mining, but its collateral advantages will 
be even greater. No longer will railroad cars choke the 
great yards at division points, demoralizing prices and 
stopping traffic. The railroad will run its regular trains 
throughout the year to move the coal. No longer will the 
coal supply in our cities have its chills and fever as the 
weather varies. The severe winter storm not only suddenly 
causes a great demand for coal, it also brings conditions 
under which even a normal demand cannot be met. 

it is an open secret that 0.4c. tariff per ton mile never 
was, or will be, a profitable figure for railroad transportation 
in our severe winter. There is every prospect that it will be 
profitable as a steady volume of business during the fine- 
weather part of the year. Moreover, a good deal of this 
ultra coal movement is contemporaneous with the transfer 
of the harvest. It is altogether desirable that these two 
maximum streams of transportation should be separated in 
season if we can do it. 

I come to my third item: Reform in the use and dis- 
tribution of coal in cities. We use about the same amount 
of coal per capita as England, say six tons each per 
annum. In our case a large modicum is used to meet a 
severe climate—that is, keep our bodies warm and commodi- 
ties from injury; in short to promote comfort. 

All of this fuel is very wastefully used. It is a safe 
statement to say it is burned at a rate corresponding to six 
or more pounds per horsepower hour, whereas it might be 
burned in large installations at two pounds per horsepower 
hour to effect the same result. This fuel is distributed to 
thousands and thousands of destinations by wheel vehicles 
along the streets, wearing out pavements and interfering 
with the traffic. In the same manner the ashes and partly- 
burned coal, amounting to one-eighth in weight, probably 
one-fourth in volume, are gathered and finally disposed of. 

The primary saving which would ensue should munic- 
ipalities undertake to furnish heat to the citizens, as they 
now do water, by means of great central stations, would 
reach a sum measurably equal to the present total taxation 
in those cities. The secondary saving, due to the absence of 
smoke, the prolonged life of carpets, wall paper, clothing, 
furniture, curtains, laundering, paint and a thousand direc- 
tions, would, if justly stated, reach such a mighty sum as 
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CLOSER VIEW OF THE CORE OF THE SHENANGO PIT 


It will be noted that the locomotives, cars 
and shovels, especially those in the fore~ 
ground, are immense as judged by anthra- 
cite-stripping standards. Stripping cars in 
such pits have air dumps discharging either 


even to attract the notice and respect of one of our industriai 
boards in Washington during the late war. 

A man in a city should no more be allowed to light a 
soft-coal fire in his house than he is allowed to maintain a 
private water supply in his back yard in the form of a 
shallow well. 

The fourth major reform which the steel business 
suggests is the classification of coal from its physical and 
chemical characteristics. 

Twenty-five years ago there were perhaps one hundred 
different varieties of iron ore on the Messabe range, each 
ore bearing the name of the mine—fondly supposed by the 
owner to have special merits. The Steel Corporation 
classified all this ore into five grades or groups. This act 
has enormously simplified the movement of fifty million 
tons. In the same way, our wheat loses its identity the 
moment it appears at a railroad. It then merely becomes 
so many bushels of No. 1 Red or some other grade. It 
would be impossible to move our harvest if the identity of 
each parcel of grain were preserved. 


FURTHER ECONOMY IN SYSTEMATIZATION 


The benefits which would accrue from a systematization 
of this character in coal would be very great, and ramify in 
many directions. Let me pick out one. The bulk of our 
coal in cities is delivered to team tracks and shoveled from 
the cars into wagons or trucks. I know of land in Chicago 
worth a half million dollars an acre devoted to such a 
purpose—a most wasteful use of car time, team time and 
land time. All this coal should at once be classified by dis- 
interested officials, be mechanically unloaded by car dumps, 
elevated into great structures like grain elevators, and 
loaded by gravity into wheeled vehicles for distribution. 
The cost by such a plan would be an infinitively small part of 
the present cost, a vast amount of tonnage would be handled 
on a small area, and the railroad equipment released in a 
few hours instead of days. 

Twenty-five years ago an empty ore car arriving at a 
Lake Erie port spent some four days before it departed as 
a weighed load for Pittsburgh. Today it is not a tenth of 
that time at good harbors. Perhaps you will visualize the 
saving of space when I state that a metropolitan elevator 
will store the grain contained in a train of railroad cars six 
miles long. 

The classification of coal according to its genuine contents 
will protect the public in the same manner that statutes 
of our states protect farmers regarding fertilizers, throw- 
ing out of the game much bunk, clarifying the business and 
benefiting both producer and ultimate consumer. Today we 
are able on a dock front 600 feet long to do a volume of 
business in iron ore of over three million tons. Twenty-five 
years ago it took a frontage of a mile to handle half as 
much. The treatment of coal in cities is susceptible of 
improvement of the same order. 

I have deliberately kept to the last two things which it 


to right or left. Theiron oreitself is loaded 
into standard 50-ton railroad cars built for 
discharging into chutes at the docks. 
iron-ore pits are just beginning to use 
shovels such as are used for stripping 


bituminous coal, and they are being utilized 
not only to load overburden and waste rock 
but to load the marketable iron ore into 
full-sized railroad cars. Large stripping proj- 
ects can be handled only by large equipment. 


The 


seems must inevitably arise in coal mining when mechanical 
loading of coal becomes general, both due to the celerity 
with which a given area will be attacked and the coal 
robbed. The first one is its effect on safety in coal mining. 
The public mind is, from time to time, aroused over the 
story of some great calamity. It sees pictures in the news- 
papers showing hundreds of women with shawls over their 
heads, waiting for the bodies of their beloved to come to 
the surface. Not at such times, statistics show us, do the 
fatalities arise. The preponderance of fatal accidents comes 
from pieces of roof falling, not extensive, a few hundred 
pounds at a time. 


CONSIDERS COMPLETE MACHINE MINING SAFER 


Now every engineer knows that caving, whether in open 
cut or underground, is but a question of time—ground 
which is quite safe for a week is utterly unsafe in a 
month. It is plain to me that nearly all fatalities from 
local roof falling will disappear with complete machine 
mining. It is not uncommon to leave coal in the roof 
merely to strengthen it. I know of mines in Illinois where 
as much as 20 per cent of the coal is not taken out for this 
reason: to wit, the roof is not safe for a year without it, 
but if the same roof was only called on to stand a month, 
it generally would be safe without the reinforcement of 
two feet of coal left in place. 

The second great collateral advantage I confidently pre- 
dict as a consequence of rapid machine loading will come 
from the fact that almost all our bituminous coals may 
then be taken out by the longwall system, thus winning all 
the coal, not the dubious 70 per cent we now flatter ourselves 
with. If this be so, it means a beneficent revolution in all 
the stages of coal mining. For one thing, the longwall will 
abolish the dangerous and expensive robbing of pillars in 
all systems of stall and pillar mining, under which the most 
of our coal is won. 

I find myself so often referring in the steel] business to 
twenty-five years ago. This was the moment when the 
metallurgical side of the business had so far progressed 
that the technical groups turned their minds to the perfec- 
tion of mechanical procedure. It is only just to say that 
the formation of the Steel Corporation, bringing together 
large numbers of highly-trained young men in friendly 
relation, who stimulated, aided, yet competed with each 
other, has perhaps been the largest factor in bringing about 
this burst of enthusiastic effort with its grand results to 
all of us. 

The coal business is ripe for changes along the lines 
indicated in the same spirit—perhaps, too, the moment is 
opportune. Sadly we must admit we seem to be at the 
portals of a period of depression. Is this not the very 
moment to establish in our cities, on our railroads and in 
our mines the agencies for production to adequately meet 
the next wave of prosperity and demand? Indeed, will not 
such a program accelerate the coming of that happy time? 
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How Long Will It Take the Consumer to Boost the Price 
Of Coal, at the Present Rate of Production? 


Charge That Producers Manipulate Supply to Force Up 
Prices Shown To Be Unfounded—Expense of Government Reg- 


ulation of Industry Overlooked—Early Purchase and Storage 


Would Place Solution of Problem in Hands of Consumer 


By HENRY W. GABELL* AND DR. HENRY M. PAYNEt 


must be burned every year no matter whether the 

price is $10 or $1 per ton. Its consumption is highly 
inelastic and almost entirely unaffected by market condi- 
tions because a permanently low price has little effect on 
the total amount of coal consumed. A permanently high 
price has little effect on the 


Cn: is a necessity of which a certain minimum amount 


ice is definitely fixed by the government and is not free to 
follow the dictates of the law of supply and demand. 
There can be little question of the absolute truth of the 
premises outlined above. They are based on the simplest 
laws of economics and should be thoroughly understood by 
the buying public. However, there is a widespread con- 
clusion based on these prem- 
ises, which is entirely in- 





amount consumed because 





there is no adequate substi- 
tute for coal. It might 
therefore be argued since 
we in America have a prac- 
tically unlimited supply of 
unmined coal and since high 
prices do not decrease con- 
sumption nor do low prices 


soft coal. 





This article deals only with bituminous or 
Retail dealers and consumers of 
Pennsylvania anthracite or hard coal should | 
not read into these statements a parallel to | 
the situation with respect to that kind of fuel. 


| correct. The consumer ar- 
‘| gues that since a shortage 
of delivered coal causes an 
increased price and since 
the railroads get no benefit 
from that increased price, 
the producer reaps the bene- 
fit and therefore endeavors 














to create a situation necessi- 





increase consumption, com- 
petition should force the 
price of coal down to the cost of production. The law of 
supply and demand is commonly supposed to be unfailing 
in its operations. Why, therefore, should it sometimes fail 
with coal? It has failed time and again with coal in the 
last five or six years—the price of bituminous coal has 
skyrocketed every year, except when the government arbi- 
trarily fixed the price. 

The consumer, who is the chief complainant on the high 
price of coal, naturally concludes that some one interested 
in the production and distribution of coal is arbitrarily 
blocking the operation of economic laws in order to fill his 
pockets at the consumer’s expense. Public opinion has, 
therefore, indicted the coal trade for profiteering in a 
vital necessity, and it behooves the trade to answer the 
indictment. 

The consumer’s interest lies in getting the coal he must 
have at as near the cost of production as possible. Since 
the consumption of coal is inelastic, the producer’s inter- 
est is in producing just enough coal to supply the demand. 
If there is temporarily an overproduction, competition 
forces the closing of a sufficient number of mines to balance 
demand, and if there is a short production the resulting 
higher prices attract new producers in the efforts to bal- 
ance the supply. The huge untapped sources of supply, 
the variety of coals, and the great number of people in the 
coal business make it impossible for the producers or whole- 
salers of coal to control the price of coal in any way. 
Nevertheless, during the past two years coal has cost the 
consumer more than it should have. 

The mere production of coal does not solve the problem. 
When a consumer buys coal he not only buys that which 
he burns but he also buys transportation. The coal he 
burns can be produced, but it must be carried from the 
mines to the consumer before it is of use. A coal short- 
age therefore is a shortage in delivered coal. 

No matter how high the price of coal goes in times of 
emergency, it does not serve as an incentive to produce 
and deliver more coal, because no matter how greedy the 
producer may be, the absolute limit to the profit he can 
derive from the situation is the amount of coal that can 
be transported. The railroads, to whom that incentive 
should then naturally accrue, also are prevented from taking 
immediate advantage of it because the price of their serv- 
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tating high prices. In fur- 
ther support of this conclusion the consumer introduces the 
premise that producers deliberately hold coal for speculative 
purposes in order to increase the difficulty of procuring it at 
its point of consumption. 

Coal is a bulky commodity. The only storage space avail- 
able for coal before it reaches the consumer’s bins is in 
railroad cars. Any consumer of coal can readily deter- 
mine how long it would be possible to hold coal for specu- 
lative purposes in railroad cars and still make money after 
paying the demurrage, for the collection of demurrage on 
a car of coal is as inevitable as death and taxes. Stocks 
of bituminous coal, according to the U. S. Geological Survey, 
have been as high as sixty-three million tons. Where has 
this sixty-three million tons been stored? In the only logi- 
cal and possible place—the consumer’s own bin. 


CoaL Not USABLE UNTIL DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


It must be remembered that even if the coal has been 
mined and has been placed in railroad cars, it is of no 
usable value until it has reached the place where it is to 
be burned. In times of a transportation breakdown coal 
delayed in transit is neither a reserve insuring the con- 
sumer against a shortage, nor a reservoir in which the 
coal can be held until the price reaches that desired by 
the speculator. Granting then, that, compared to the total 
production of coal, it is highly impractical to withhold coal 
from the market for speculative purposes, there still re- 
mains the fact that the producer derives the benefit of 
high prices resulting from a shortage in the consumer’s 
bin. Therefore it might still be argued that, although the 
producer does not attempt to withhold coal from the mar- 
ket, he welcomes transportation difficulties in order to in- 
crease his profit. 

It must be kept in mind that the consumer’s interest 
lies in obtaining delivered coal and that as long as he 
pays a reasonable price for that coal, he is entitled to get 
it. In contemplating his coal difficulties, therefore, he is 
inclined to look with suspicion on the man who benefits by 
his inability to obtain delivered coal, and this accounts to 
a great extent for the popular belief that the producer is 
not only desirous of bringing about a condition of affairs 
which will make it difficult to procure coal but that he 
goes out of his way to cause such a condition to exist. 
The consumer’s general indictment of the producer on that 
account would indeed have some weight if it could be 
proved that the producer does profit by such a situation. 
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Again applying the law of supply and demand, we find 
that although the actual consumption—the total quantity 
burned—has remained practically the same, being highly 
inelastic, in times of a railroad emergency the part of the 
demand that can be satisfied is restricted to the amount of 
coal that can be transported. It does not follow, however, 
that when the amount of coal that can be delivered has 
been restricted, competition becomes keener among the pro- 
ducers who are in position to supply that amount of coal, 
and that as a result the price would be forced down. The 
fact is that it is the consumer himself who forces up the 
price under such conditions. 

During the past six months consumers of all commodi- 
ties have conducted a determined and concerted campaign 
to reduce prices by refusing to buy. In the same way the 
price of any commodity can be forced skyward without 
regard to competition that may exist among producers, 
provided consumers insist on buying more of the com- 
modity than there exists to sell. Therefore, although the 
producer of coal does benefit by a transportation tie-up or 
car shortage over which he has no control, the amount by 
which he benefits is strictly limited by the extent to which 
consumers will bid against each other for a fixed amount 
ef coal. 


PANIC PRICES ARE SELDOM OF LASTING BENEFIT 


The profit made on coal in a period of emergency is of 
no real and lasting benefit to the producer. In the first 
place, a panic market always attracts outsiders who have 
no legitimate excuse for dealing in the commodity and 
whose efforts are always destructive. The profit which 
these outsiders derive from such a situation always is a 
total loss to the consumer and to the producer, both because 
their ineffective attempts to break into a business of which 
they know nothing aggravates the transportation situation 
and because they lack the necessary stability and financial 
responsibility for any element of permanency. 

In the second place, a panic market in a vital necessity 
such as coal can only operate to destroy good will, an asset 
of real and lasting value to any established business. 

In the third place, an emergency of any sort is always 
needlessly expensive to everyone involved. Therefore, that 
excess which the producer is accused of appropriating to 
himself must be entirely dissipated in the fight for survival 
during the existence of the useless additions to the trade 
in rebuilding good will and defraying the expenses of the 
emergency. Hence, in the ultimate analysis, neither the 
railroads nor the coal producers derive any lasting bene- 
fit from a high-priced market and the consumers’ indict- 
ment of the producer does not hold water. 

On the contrary, does not the accuser: become the ac- 
cused? The railroads most certainly do not relish a tie-up 
and a high-priced market is of no benefit to the producer. 
Since both elements of supply are proved guiltless is not 
demand the only offender left? Supply and demand are the 
only two factors in any market which can determine price. 
Is it necessary to eliminate supply in order to convict de- 
mand? The consumers themselves are the only ones capable 
of preventing the offense of bidding against each other for 
deliverable coal which does not exist. 


CAN THE WHOLESALER PREVENT COAL PANICS? 


But vefore the responsibility for high-priced coal can be 
definitely placed on the consumer justice demands one more 
explanation from the coal trade. Granting that high prices 
are the direct result of bidding for coal which cannot be 
shipped why does the coal trade permit that condition to 
exist? Is it not the function of the wholesaler, if not the 
producer, to prevent such panics? 

In times of stress the first to bear the brunt of criticism 
is the wholesaler. The consumer naturally looks to the 
jobber for an explanation and relief. When neither is 
forthcoming, it is human nature to damn the wholesaler 
and let it go at that. The wholesaler is put on the de- 
fensive for a condition which has been brought about by 
the consumer, and still the consumer places orders with 
him to buy more coal at any price. 

True, the wholesaler’s commissions per ton jump from 
Be. or 10c. in normal times to 50c. and more in times of 
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stress, but the cost of his service to both producer and con- 
sumer~increases. He has to increase his traffic staff, ‘send 
men to the mining region to scout for coal in cars and, in 
all phases of his business, exert greater efforts to obtain 
the coal the consumer demands. Since he not only receives 
no lasting gain from the situation but must bear the brunt 
of the consumer’s wrath as well he is more than desirous 
of avoiding a panic. 

Good intentions, however, must bring results. The ‘con- 
sumer is right in demanding reasonably priced coal, and 
if the coal trade cannot meet that demand the consumer 
is warranted in seeking a power that will. Government 
regulation is in the mind of every consumer today as the 
logical solution of the difficulty. Let the government fix 
the price of coal—make it unlawful for consumers. to bid 
against each other—and the problem is apparently solved! 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION A COSTLY EXPEDIENT 


But what a lesson we have had on the cost of government 
regulation! Everyone knows what it cost to build our 
merchant marine and operate our railroads. True, the cost 
of winning the war was cheap at any price, but can we con- 
tinue to pay such prices in peace times? Glance at a map 
of our coal areas. Contemplate, for a moment, the amount 
of coal consumed every year—550,000,000 tons. In spite 
of the size of the undertaking no one will deny that the 
government can regulate the industry, but at the same time 
can anyone guarantee at what price it can be done? 

The producer cannot solve this problem alone, nor can 
the wholesaler. If the consumer undertakes to invoke gov- 
ernment regulation he is inviting even higher cost.° Why 
pay any cost, either for a panic market or government reg- 
ulation? Coal is ‘cheap now. It cannot get much ‘cheaper; 
certainly not enough to warrant running the risk of. wait- 
ing until bins are empty and coal is in demand. .The rail- 
roads can carry coal today, and if the load is distributed 
over a reasonable period of time, their difficulties will be 
minimized. Fill bins now while they can be filled and with 
cheap coal as well. The railroads themselves say that they 
cannot possibly avoid another transportation crisis next win- 
ter. Therefore the cheapest possible way of avoiding 
another panic with all its attendant evils is to buy de- 
liverable coal now when coal is cheap and transportation 
available. 





Shipments of Anthracite Receded in March; 
Falling Off Attributed to Mild Weather 


HIPMENTS of anthracite in March, as reported to the 

Anthracite Bureau of Information, amounted to 5,737,- 
771 gross tons, as compared with 5,966,101 tons during the 
preceding month of February, and 6,077,821 tons in March, 
1920. The decrease last month is generally attributed to 
the abnormally mild weather of the preceding winter and 
of the month itself, and to the policy of consumers of 
holding off purchasing for future needs on account of un- 
certainty as to prices which might be put into effect at the 
beginning of the new coal year, April 1. Many consumers 
of anthracite had sufficient supplies on hand to carry them 
over the month, and by far the larger part of the shipments 
made was stocked in the yards of dealers and not distributed 
to their customers. 

The total shipments for the coal year ending March 31 
amounted to 69,366,731 tons, as compared with 69,815,034 as 
reported for the coal year ended March 31,1920, a decrease 
of 448,303 tons, which, considering the mild weather of the 
past winter, is remarkably small. 

Shipments in gross tons by originating carriers were: 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future: Market for Coal 





V TILLIS H. BOOTH, vice president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, recently returned from a three-months’ trip 
through the leading commercial countries of Europe, is of 

the opinion that, in spite of the difficulties the European commercial 
and financial situation obviously presents, the recuperative powers and 
the industrial will-power of the peoples of Europe still remain un- 
impaired and he states that in no country did he find the spirit of 
despair which the hardships under which they are suffering might 
not unnaturally produce. 

In commenting upon the situation generally Mr. Booth said: “One 
of the most reassuring factors in Europe today is the rapid recupera- 
tion of the French people from the effects of the war. This is evi- 
denced by the turn in their trade balance last month, which, for the 
|,o first. time in years, was favorable to France. Of course, the great 
outstanding problem today is the situation in Middle Europe, particu- 

larly: in Austria. The problem of how Austria’s needs are to be 

financed is the deep concern of England and France, and so far no 

‘effective method has been devised. The Russian situation, of course, 

then presents the most critical aspect in Europe. Until Russia, either 
as one country or many countries, is restored to orderly economic life, 
there can be no sustained prosperity in Middle Europe. Germany is 

- marking time pending some decision on the reparations question. 

England is in a state of industrial unrest, the outcome of which it is 

difficult to foresee. Until her labor conditions are stabilized it is 

certain that England will not be able to function ennai in either 








commerce or industry.” 





Willys-Overland Output Growing 


There are now 4,000 men at work 
at the Willys-Overland Co.’s plant 
at Toledo, Ohio, according to vice 
president Charles B. Wilson. Gen- 
eral upbuilding of this force will 
continue, and it is expected that 
6,000 men will be on the payroll by 
May 1. Production is also increas- 
ing at the Willys-Overland plant. 
Orders are coming in so satisfac- 
torily now, Mr. Wilson says, that the 
working time has been increased 
from four to six days a week, which 
is equivalent to adding an additional 
2,000 men on the old basis. It has 
been necessary to increase produc- 
tion schedule again to meet sales re- 
quirements. Dealers are reporting 
increased business in various parts 
of the country, and the company is 
looking forward with optimism to 
the recovery of business in general. 





Jersey Central Shops to Open 


Workers in the shops of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., were expected to return 
to work April 18, according to a re- 
port following an announcement 


April 13 by C. E. Chambers, superin- 
tendent of motive power, that the 
shops would be reopened. The shops 
were closed seven weeks ago when 


the road announced that it could no. 


longer pay the current scale, and it 
was said that the men probably 
would accept the cut. 





Youngstown Steel Mills Speed Up 


Steel mill operations in the Youngs- 
town district were increased _ last 
week, particularly in sheet and tin 
mills. The spurt is said to be due 
principally to insistence of small 
buyers on quick deliveries. The 
Trumbull Steel Co., at Warren, in- 
creased the number of operating 
sheet mills from six to seventeen, 
and the Falcoln Steel Co., of War- 
ren, which was closed two weeks ago, 
opened seven sheet mills. The larger 
steel plants show slight gains. 





Missouri Pacific Shops Shut Down 


The Missouri Pacific R.R. shops 
at Sedalia, Mo., with the exception 
of the storeroom department, closed 
April 7 for an indefinite period. 
Twelve hundred workers are affected. 


© New Prices Stabilize Steel Trade 


Leaders of the iron and steel in- 
dustry expressed their approval of 
the price reductions put into effect 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, agreeing that the new schedule 
should have the effect of stabilizing 
quotations by all the manufacturers. 
Prices of the principal independents 
and the corporation are now prac- 
tically on a parity as the result of 
the action announced April 12 by 
Elbert H. Gary. Opinion is by no 
means unanimous, however, that the 
placing of all steel prices on the 
same level will attract a large vol- 
ume of new business immediately. 
The chief obstacles to a revival of 
industrial activity, asserted the vice- 
president of a leading independent 
manufacturer of steel, are the pre- 
sent tax system, high freight rates 
and the big wages paid in the build- 
ing industry. Lower prices, accord- 
ing to his view, while acting as a 
stabilizing factor, will not attract a 
great amount of new orders. 





Factory Work Gains in New York 


A slight improvement in the num- 
ber of factory workers employed in 
the State of New York during March 
was shown by the report of the State 
Industrial Commission made public 
April 12. The gain was one-half of 
1 per cent. greater than February, 
which also showed an increase. The 
small gain was largely the result of 
seasonal activity, the industries 
showing increases mainly being those 
engaged in the manufacture of build- 
ing materials, wood products, wear- 
ing apparel and food articles. 





Canadian Steel Plant Closes 


Officials of Armstrong Whitworth 
of Canada announced April 13 that 
the concern’s plant at Longueil will 
be closed because of failure of the 
Dominion government to give tariff 
protection to manufacturers of loco- 
motive steel tires. The company, 
which also made high speed and car- 
bon tool steels, is a branch of the 
great steel firm which operates the 
Elsick yards on the Tyne, England. 





Tin Plate Mill Closes 


Orders having been issued to shut 
down the entire plant of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., at Shar- 
on, Pa., the sheet mill suspended 
operations Saturday, April 9, and 
the tin mill Wednesday, April 13. 
About 2,500 men are affected. 





Durant Motor Co. Incorporated 


A charter was filed at the State 
Department at Dover, Del., early this 
month for Durant Motors, Inc., with 
an authorized capital of $100,000,- 
C00. The company is authorized to 
manufacture and dispose of automo- 
biles of all kinds. 
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Coal Loading Machines, a Type of 
Progressive Mining 


Many Instances on Record Prove Development and Progress 


in Mining Require Co-operation. 


Manufacturer and 


Operator Equally Responsible in the Attainment of Success 
Where Improved Methods and Equipment Are Involved 


EADING the letter of C. R. Stahl, 

Coal Age, Feb. 17, p. 319, has drawn 
me out of my shell. If the preponder- 
ance of opinion of the great army of 
mine managers was in line with the 
ideas expressed by Mr. Stahl, regard- 
ing the development of improved mining 
equipment, the fact would prove a dis- 
couraging feature in the manufacture 
and introduction of improved machines 
in mines. 

It is encouraging to know that those 
who are in closer touch with the situa- 
tion and alert to the present needs in 
coal mining are both expectant and tol- 
erant in their attitude toward this era 
of mechanical coal-loading, which they 
regard as rapidly approaching, though 
there is undoubtedly much yet to be 
done in the way of development. 

It is indeed interesting to speculate 
as to where the coal-mining industry 
would be today if everybody had proved 
a standpatter. Mr. Stahl argues that 
“if a machine cannot go into a mine 
worked under these conditions (the 
development of centuries) and demon- 
strate its superiority it is not a machine 
that is wanted and will not prove a 
success.” 


Wuart HAs BEEN THE RECORD OF 
Past IMPROVEMENTS? 


To accept this statement would be to 
practically eliminate every great ad- 
vance in mining and block the course of 
progress. Did the electric locomotive 
replace mule haulage without changing 
the conditions determined by previous 
practice? Was it a violation of good 
practice to replace 16-lb. iron with 
heavier rails, on the main haulage 
roads, and locate partings at strategic 
points for locomotive haulage? 

The stringing of wires along mine 
roads and passageways in order to con- 
duct the power needed for the operation 
of electric coal-cutters working at the 
face was a radical departure from the 
practice of centuries; but it would be 
difficult to find a mine official today who 
would condemn this innovation in estab- 
_lished methods in mines. 

Indeed, instances galore could be cited 
to prove the stupidity of believing that 


a mechanical device must be capable of 
operating under conditions as they ex- 
ist in order to be a success. Arguments 
such as these prove a lack of acquaint- 
ance with the work of designing and 
perfecting mining machinery. 

The manufacturer knows better than 
anyone else that a machine in operation 
must produce sufficient revenue to make 
the investment a profit to the operator 
who is to purchase and install the 
machine. Coal-loaders are no exception 
to this general rule. The design is to 
promote economy in the loading of coal 
at the working face. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


In the article that started this discus- 
sion, N. D. Lavin emphasizes the neces- 
sity of co-operation in the work of mak- 
ing loading machines a success, Coal 
Age, Dec. 30, p. 1821. It is a reasonable 
request and one that no thinking per- 
son would refuse. The following in- 
stance will show how helpless is any 
machine without the exercise of fore- 
sight and interest on the part of the 
operator. 

Some time since, a _ coal-loading 
machine was shiped by request, to a cer- 
tain mine. It had hardly been installed 
a week when the complaint came back 
that it was difficult to keep it running. 
The suggestion that, owing to possible 
defective bonding, the voltage at the 
machine was low met with a prompt de- 
nial by the operator. 

It so happened, however, that similar 
trouble was experienced in other sec- 
tions of the mine and the company had 
ordered an additional generator, which 
was installed after a delay of six weeks. 
In the meantime the loader was stand- 
ing idle. But, to the surprise of the 
operator, the additional generator gave 
no relief and the request for a volt- 
meter reading at the machine was at 
last reluctantly granted. The reading 
taken showed a pressure that varied 
from 140 to 160 volts, instead of the 
250 volts required for successful oper- 
ation. 

It was at once apparent that the loss 
was in the defective bonding as first 
claimed. Let me suggest here that vo 

















manufacturer transcends his rights 
when he protests against the recurrence 
of conditions unfavorable to the success- 
ful operation of his machine. Co-opera- 
tion is essential if the results are to be 
obtained that will make the machine a 
profitable investment. 

To show the amount of preparation 
necessary in a mine adapted to the 
use of a loader I will cite the case of 
a machine that, on arriving at the mine 
and being unloaded, traveled under its 
own power from the mine entrance to 
the working face in 45 minutes and 15 
minutes later was loading coal into the 
mine cars. 

No preparation was made in advance 
to enable the machine to work. This is 
not an exceptional case but illustrates 
how well the machine is adapted to its 
work. On another occasion the same 
machine, after loading the coal at the 
face of one room, traveled through the 
crosscut and started to load the coal in 
the adjoining room in less than 5 min- 
utes. The only work necessary to en- 
able the machine to move, in that case, 
was the resetting of a few posts. 

It is true that this was done by a 
machine ‘working in the Pittsburgh 
seam where the conditions are admit- 
tedly more favorable than are to be 
found in the Buckley seam where Mr. 
Stahl has charge. The citation, how- 
ever, serves to emphasize the fact, 
which is as true in mining as in many 
other things, that our fears are often 
greater than the actual realization. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. E. N. ZERN. 





Oxygen Cylinder, Rescue 
Apparatus 


American manufacture of oxygen cyl- 
anders for rescue apparatus is not 
surpassed in strength and utility by 
any foreign make. 

INDLY permit me to refer to a 
misstatement of facts that was 

made in an article describing a type of 
breathing apparatus recently designed 
under the direction of Dr. Henry Briggs, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The article ap- 
peared in Coal Age, Jan. 6, p. 3. In 
describing the oxygen cylinder the 
author gave the following data pertain- 
ing to the dimensions, capacity and 
weight of the cylinder: 

“The oxygen cylinder is made of a 
high-grade carbon steel and is construc- 
ted to Dr. Briggs’ specifications. It is 
13 in. long and 43 in. in diameter, with 
a capacity of 290 meters at a pressure 
of 120 atmospheres and 360 meters at 
150 atmospheres. It weighs, exclusive: 
of the valve, 7 pounds.” 
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After reading this statement I be- 
came skeptical as to its correctness. 
Believing that there is no such light 
cylinder on the market, I took the 
trouble to ascertain where the cylinders 
of the Briggs apparatus are made. 

My correspondence with the manufac- 
turer elicited the fact that they specify 
a weight of 10 lb., exclusive of the 
valve, which corresponds very nearly 
with the weight of cylinders of the 


same capacity made in this country. . 


The total weight of these cylinders, in- 
cluding the valve, is stated as about 14 
pounds. 

Knowing that Coal Age would appre- 
ciate the interest taken by American 
engineers and manufacturers in the 
matter, I am giving this information in 
order that no one may be led to think 
that our manufacturers are not obtain- 
ing the best equipment possible for use 
in this important type of equipment. 
JOHN S. BOARDMAN, Safety Engineer, 

JOHN S. BOARDMAN, 
Safety Engineer, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Butte, Mont. 


Make the Mines Safer 
Prevention better than cure. What are 
we doing to increase safety in min- 
ing work? We preach safety-first, 
but do we follow up the admonition by 

what we advocate in practice? 


LLOW me to offer a few comments 
for consideration relating to the 
efforts made or that should be made 
to increase mine safety. On approach- 
ing or entering a mine one is confronted 
with conspicuous signs “Safety First.” 
Would the question cause any sur- 
prise if I ask, How many miners read 
these signs. daily, and what impression 
do they make on their minds? Is not 
the common thought, “Oh, that is for 
the other fellow—the man who is care- 
less or the follow who does not think.” 


SMOKING CIGARETTES AND PIPES 
DANGEROUS IN MINES 


In the issue of Coal Age, March 10, 
pp. 453, 454, appear a number of let- 
ters giving the thoughts of writers on 
the danger of smoking cigarettes or 
pipes in the presence of gas. But, let 
me say, this danger does not cease with 
the smoldering end of a cigarette, or the 
glowing tobacco in a pipe, but involves 
the lighting of these. To smoke either 
the man must light them first, and the 
question is, “What with?” 

Speaking of the oft repeated injunc- 
tion and the preaching of safety-first 
by word and sign, let me ask would it 
not be better to substitute for this well 
worn slogan the admonition, “Preven- 
tion is better than cure.” 

Take the subject of lighting in mines, 
of which I am reminded in looking over 
again the account of the Minnie mine 
explosion that I prepared for Coal Age 
and which was published in the issue 
Feb. 10, p. 267. It was thought by some 
that the cause of that explosion was a 
defective safety lamp: 

Following a disaster of this kind it is 
usual to collect what lamps can be re- 
covered from the mine and test them 
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experimentally to ascertain if they are 
defective. The results show that it is 
rare if such tests prove anything, be- 
cause the tests are not made under con- 
ditions similar to those to which the 
lamps were subjected in the mine. 

In the testing of the lamps that were 
recovered from the Minnie mine no 
foreign coal dust was introduced into 
the testing gallery, nor were there any 
conditions created that would represent 
or correspond to the shock or concus- 
sion of air, which always accompanies 
a heavy fall of roof in a mine. 

We all know that these conditions 
have a powerful effect to cause the fail- 
ure of a lamp of an approved type, 
though the lamp may have no defect 
that would be manifested in an ordinary 
laboratory test. For this reason we 
should realize that tests of this char- 
acter mean little and prove nothing 
unless we can duplicate more nearly the 
conditions existing in a mine at the 
moment of explosion. 

Now, a word in regard to arresting 
an explosive flame so as to prevent the 
propagation of a local explosion in a 
mine. It would seem that too much 
faith exists in respect to humidifying 
the mine air by steam or by spraying 
in one form or another. 


INVESTIGATIONS MADE BY THE 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Allow me, here, to refer to the in- 
vestigations made by the Bureau of 
Mines, the results of which were pub- 
lished in Bulletin 83, entitled “The 
Humidity of Mine Air.” The bulletin 
states (page 16) as follows: 


The result of these experiments indicated 
that slight dampness of the dust was not 
sufficient to prevent flame propagation by 
an explosion, but that there could be no 
propagation when the total moisture content 
of the dust approached 30 per cent. 

Another reference to the wetting of 
coal dust is made in Technical Paper 
84, also issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
where it is stated (page 10): 

Merely moistening coal dust is not suffi- 
cient. The dust must be so wet that dust 
particles will stick tightly to surfaces or 
stick together, a test of which is whether 
the wet dust is plastic when molded in the 
hand. This means that if the coal dust 
is fine and pure it must contain at least 
30 per cent (of the weight of the dust) of 
mechanically held moisture. 


SAFETY IN STONE-DUSTING 


The paper is entitled “Methods of 
Preventing and Limiting Explosions in 
Coal Mines.” Besides the reference just 
quoted, there is given far more valuable 
information relating to the method of 
rendering coal dust inert by the admix- 
ture of stone dust, of which George S. 
Rice, chief engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, is a strong advocate. 

Referring again to the Minnie ex- 
plosion, I believe that the fireclay floor 
in that mine had a great effect in limit- 
ing the explosion to a comparatively 
small area. It is worthy of note that 
the damage to empty cars standing in 
the entries was very small, which shows 
to what extent the force of the explosion 
was reduced. In most cases the cars 
would have been blown to matchwood. 
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In closing allow me to ask if it was 
a departure from the safety-first order 
when the overman (foreman) allowed 
his men to work on the return-air side 
of a weighting goaf? 

JAMES ASHWORTH, 
id Mining Engineer. 
Livingston, Alta, Canada. 





Sealing a Section to Be Avoided 


Future trouble often the result of seal- 
ing off a section of a mine generating 
gas, especially where mine creep 
develops. 


EFERRING to the letter of 

Stephen Arnott, Coal Age, March 3, 
p. 409, I was particularly interested in 
his statement that a creep developed in 
the section of the mine in question and 
threw an enormous pressure on the 
room and entry pillars. 

Any one who has witnessed the effects 
of a creep in a mine will agree that 
great heat is often generated, raising 
the temperature of the mine air and 
making the workings very warm. In 
addition to this, much gas may be lib- 
erated from the strata. To my mind, 
these conditions have an important 
bearing on the pulsation observed in the 
breathing of the sealed section men- 
tioned 

However, without going further into 
this matter I want to suggest that 
trouble is often laid up in store by 
sealing off great or small areas in a 
mine, for the purpose of isolating sec- 
tions generating gas. This is especially 
true where the mine is subject to creep. 
It has always been my practice to keep 
these abandoned places open and ven- 
tilate them by circulating air through 
them as far as possible. 


CREEP STARTED THE TROUBLE 


In his letter Mr. Arnott states that 
the roof slate underlying the so-called 
“steel band” would hardly average more 
than 3 ft. in thickness. It was stated 
previously that this section generated 
large quantities of gas when the roof 
slate broke to the steel band. But, ac- 
cording to Mr. Arnott, there was no 
trouble of this kind, until the develop- 
ment reached room No. 10,'when creep 
started and crossed the barrier pillar 
and threatened the main haulage road. 

Now, though not acquainted with all 
the conditions in this case, it seems to 
me that it would have been better to 
have pushed the intake air into that 
section to a degree sufficient to insure 
good ventilation. It might even be well 
to drill holes from the surface for the 
purpose of draining off the gas. At the 
same time everything possible should be 
done to draw the pillars even at an 
extra cost. 

My experience is that seals, say from 
1 to 5, or 1 to 65, may be built with 
extra care and may stand indefinitely, 
being examined daily. Then, suddenly, 
a leak will develop that is hard to find 
and from that time trouble begins. 
This is especialy true where the mine is 
subject to creep, as appears to be the 
case in this instance. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 
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Forge and Equipment 





of a Mine Repair Shop 


The Up-To-Date Mine Repair and Blacksmith Shop of a Large 
Mine Must Be Planned and Equipped for the Work That It Is Ex- 
pected to Handle. Wherever Available, Electric Power Will Gen- 
erally Be Found Better Adapted and MoreServiceable Than Steam 


E have in contemplation the 
building of a brick forge and 
repair shop. The forge is to be 
equipped with an electric blower and 
must be adapted to handling all black- 
smith work, including the repair of 


power to the ripsaw, hacksaw, grind- 
stone, emery wheel and blowers for the 
forges. 

In this arrangement, other machines 
such as the drill-press, power-hammer 
and lathe are operated by a jackshaft 
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unless the shop can be heated by 
exhaust steam from the powerhouse, 
which is desirable. 

The space shown in this, plan as 
devoted to car-repair is unusually small, 
being 14 x 20 ft., though it is stated 
that it has proved ample for the repair 
requirements of 450 mine cars, which 
are old enough to have reached the 
stage of a uniform average in mine 
operation. These cars are small and 
light, having a capacity of 4 ton, 750 
lb. tare. 

Larger cars would require more space 
and a winch; or, possibly, a light 
traveling crane could be installed to 
expedite their handling. At any time, 
additional space can be provided by 
extending the end of the building. One 
or two tracks, as desired, can be made 
to enter the door at the side; or a door 
can be made in the end of the building 
to suit the particular conditions. 

Where much work of the kind is 
required a shop may be equipped with 
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aa PLAN OF A MINE REPAIR AND BLACKSMITH SHOP 


mine cars, sharpening of machine bits, 
also the picks and drills of the miners 
and other work connected with the mine. 
While we are familiar with the 
usual style and construction of a brick 
forge, filled in with earth, which is to 
be seen at almost any mine, I believe 
that the problem of the most desirable 
design of a forge of this kind has been 
worked out, at times, and shall be glad 
of any suggestions along this line. 
R. B. DENNIS, Pres., 
The Morgan Run Coal & Mining Co. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 





In answer to this inquiry, which is 
an interesting one, we are glad to be 
able to give the general plan of a 
repair and blacksmith shop located at 
one of the large mines in Pennsylvania. 
The plan and description of equipment 
have been kindly sent us, by the gen- 
eral manager of the company, at our 
request. The statement is made that 
both the plan and equipment of such a 
shop must necessarily vary to conform 
with local requirements at a mine and 
the kind of work to be handled. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the general plan 
of the shop and location of the machines 
commonly required in the repair work 
to be done at a mine. It will be ob- 
served that a line-shaft, running the 
length of the shop on one side, supplies 


belted to the main power shaft. The 
position of these machines in the shop 
is immaterial; they can be located to 
suit the convenience of the operator. 
The plan shows a heating stove to 
supply the necessary warmth in winter, 
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za large standard machine, combining 


: rip and crosscut saws, a 6-in. joiner, 12- 
| in. sanddrum and boring equipment. 
3 : Such a machine is manufactured by the 

: Parks Ball-Bearing Machine Co., Cin- 
i cinnati, Ohio. A small power hacksaw 
‘ will be found useful. 

It is important to provide openings 
of sufficient size in the shop walls, 
i wherever they are necessary for the 
> purpose of running out long boards 
from the saw, or handling long irons or 

i Fails i in forging or other work. Experi- 

‘ence will generally show that it is 

E advisable to equip the shop with a light 

power drill-press, in preference to a 

hand-power press. 

While blacksmiths keep their regular 
tools that are in constant use hanging 
on the rack built into the forge, there 
should be a tool-stand, located at a con- 
venient distance from the forge, on 
which special tools can be kept that are 
less frequently used. In the plan is 
also shown a 50-lb. “Little Giant” 
power-hammer, manufactured by the 
Tranter Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The matter of installing a lathe and 
its dimensions and style must be de- 
cided according to the work to be done 
at the mine. Pipe-threading will often 
be required; and the maximum diameter 
of the pipes in use must then be con- 
sidered. Again, it may be desired to 
provide for commutator turning, with 
a frame clearing nearly a 20-in. diam- 
eter commutator body. These dimen- 
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sions are fairly large, but the strength 
requirements are moderate. 

Electric-welding equipment may be 
desirable and the work will often need 
to be finished in a lathe, without which 
the utility of a welding equipment is 
much reduced, except in the case of 
rail-bonding where lathe work is not 
required. In case much pumping is 
necessary in the mine, a power bolt- 
and-piper threading machine will be 
found useful. 

In respect to the construction of the 
forges, shown in Fig. 2, in plan and side 
and end views, the thickness of the walls 
surrounding the forge should be two 
bricks, of good quality. The space 
within is filled with rocks broken to a 
uniform size and packed solid. As 
shown in the figure, a clean-out opening 
is provided under the duck-nest and in 
an up-to-date shop, a convenient tool 
rack is built into the end of the forge 
where it will not interfere with the 
blacksmith in his work. 

An important point in the building of 
a forge is to provide a recess in the 
brickwork, at the floor line, by setting 
the first two courses of brick back two 
or three inches at the place where the 
blacksmith stands, on the side of the 
forge. The blacksmith is then able to 
handle heavier material to better ad- 
vantage as his toes will not then strike 
against the bricks. The duck-nest and 
the fuyeres required can be secured 
from the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 
| ee A 

In forgework, an important part of 
the equipment is an electric blower 
located at a convenient point close to 
the forge where it can be controlled at 
will by the blacksmith. For this pur- 
pose, a No. 13 electric blower such as 
manufactured by the Champion Blower 
Forge Co., Lancaster, Pa., will gen- 
erally serve every purpose. 

While a blacksmith is too expensive a 
man to require him to devote his time 
to turning the crank of a hand-blower, 
there should always be installed an 
auxiliary hand-blower on at least one of 
the forges, for use in case the electric 
power is shut off at a time when work 
is needed in the mire. 

Openings should be provided in the 
shop walls, at each forge, for handling 
long pieces, such as switch rails, pipes, 
rods, etc. It should also be mentioned 
here that the rafters or truss-beams of 
the roof must be high enough to be in 
no danger of striking them when a 
sledge hammer is given a full swing. 

Owing to the fire hazard in a black- 
smith shop, a frame building is not de- 
sirable, unless it be protected with a 
good coating of gunite, inside and out, 
so as to render it practically fireproof. 
Because of the frequent necessity for 
enlargement, or other change required 
in the development of a mine, a brick 
building is not generally recommended, 
unless the future plans are carefully 
considered beforehand. No mention has 
been made, thus far, of the work of 
horseshoeing; but where the mine mules 
are brought out of the mine for that 
purpose, it will be well to provide space 
for shoeing them, in the shop. 
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Miscellaneous Questions Asked at 
Anthracite Examinations 


Answered by Request 


QUESTION—How much water will be 
discharged by a pump having a water- 
end 10 in. in diameter, a 4-ft. stroke, 
and making 48 strokes per minute? If 
the lift on this pump is 60 ft. what will 
be its horsepower? 

ANSWER — The sectional area of a 
water-end 10 in. in diameter is 0.7854 
x 10° = 78.54 sq.in. For a stroke of 
4 ft., the piston displacement is 4(78.54 
+ 144) = 2.18 cu.ft. per stroke; or 
48x 2.18 = 104.64 cu.ft. per min. 
Then, assuming an efficiency of 85 per 
cent in the water-end, the quantity of 
water discharged by this pump is 

Q = 0.85(104.64 x 7.48) = 
665+ gal. per min. 

For a lift of 60 ft., the effective horse- 
power required is 

H = (665 x 83 x 60) + 33,000 

= 10+ hp. 
Assuming 75 per cent as the effi- 


‘ciency of the steam-end of this pump, 


the power required to drive the pump is 
10 + 0.75 = 133 hp. 

QUESTION—What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of electric lamps 
used by miners? 

ANSWER—An electric cap lamp gives 
a better illumination, is more portable 
and needs less attention than a safety 
lamp, while being at the same time safe 
in an explosive atmosphere. The elec- 
tric lamp gives no smoke, is clean and 
its power is more easily replenished. 
The lamp requires less care in its prepa- 
ration than a safety lamp. An electric 
lamp will continue to burn in an atmo- 
sphere that would extinguish any other 
lamp. The practical disadvantage of 
an electric lamp is that it gives no 
warning of the presence of explosive 
gases or poisonous gases. 

QUESTION—An arched tunnel is to be 
driven 10 ft. high to the crown of the 
arch, 10 ft. wide and 1,000 ft. long. 
The arch is a semicircle 10 ft. in diame- 
ter. Two bids are received for the 
work: “A” bids $70 per lineal yard and 
“B” bids $7 per cu.yd. To which con- 
tractor would you give the work and 
why? 

ANSWER—The length of the tunnel is 
1,000 + 3 = 3334 yd. A’s bid, at $70 
per lineal yard is, therefore 70 x 333% 
= $23,3333. 

The sectional area of this tunnel is 
(5 x 10) + 4(0.7854 x 10’) = 89.27 
sq.ft., and its cubic contents is, there- 
fore, (89.27 x 1,000) + 27 = 3,306,', 
cu.yd. At $7 per cu.yd., B’s bid is 7 x 
3,306.8, = $23,144,7- 


The bid should be given to B, other 
things being equal, since the difference 
is $189,’ in favor of B.° 

QUESTION—If the barometer stands 
at 28.4 in., what is the pressure on a 
square inch? 

ANSWER — The atmospheric pressure 
corresponding to a barometer reading 
of 28.4 in. is 28.4 x 0.49 = 13.916 lb. 
per sq.in. 

QUESTION — What precautions wouid 
you suggest as being necessary to be 
adopted at a colliery, inside and out- 
side, where electric haulage, pumping 
or lighting systems have been installed, 
and what voltage would you prefer for 
the several kinds of work? 

ANSWER — All power lines for trans- 
mitting electric power to the face or 
other points in the mine should be thor- 
oughly insulated. Trolley wires must 
be protected at all points where men 
are liable to come in contact with the 
wire. Where it is necessary for men 
to travel a haulage road, the trolley 
wire must be carried on the opposite 
side of the roadway from the clearance 
space required by law. All electric 
installations should be made by a mine 
electrician and the wires supported 
by proper hangers. Circuit-breakers 
should be provided at the mouth of each 
section or district so as to enable the 
current to be cut off from that section 
when not required for haulage or power 
at the working face. ‘ 

The voltage of electric currents in 
mines should not exceed 250 volts, ex- 
cept for the transmission of power on 
an insulated cable, to points inside of 
the mine, where the high voltage is 
reduced before being used in the oper- 
ation of the machines. Electric instal- 
lations should not be made in mines 
generating gas in dangerous quantity, 
requiring the use of safety lamps. 

QuESTION—How would you plan or 
lay out a mine having three splits of 
the Mammoth vein and the Skidmore 
vein in order to mine a maximum out- 
put? 

ANSWER— The work in each seam 
should be laid out in panels measuring 
1,000 ft. on the gangway. By making 
the Skidmore seam the main haulage 
road, it will be possible to mine out the 
three splits in the Mammoth seam on 
the advancing plan, which will greatly 
reduce the cost of maintenance of haul- 
age roads. The panel system of min- 
ing will insure the largest possible ex- 
traction of the coal and avoid danger 
from roof falls and bad ventilation. 
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Shanghai Market Becoming More Active 


Resumption of busines sactivity in Shanghai followed the 
China New Year, according to Wheelock & Co.’s coal market 
report, dated Feb. 24. There is a better inquiry for Japan- 
ese coals. Prices for lump coal in Japan, however, are still 
much too high for buyers’ ideas, especially at the present 
rate of exchange. Dust coal, being cheaper, is easier to 
negotiate. Fushun and Kaiping coals are unchanged, with 
very little fresh business to report. Stocks of the latter are 
much below the average and demand for the better grades is 
in execess of the supply. 

Fu Chung spot coal stocks have been increased, a brisk 


demand has sprung up and a fair business is being 
transacted. 
Coal prices are quoted as follows: Taels 
per Ton 
JAPAN COAL ex Wharf 
on RRR TE eT Ce Se rr ee eee ee 
MMIII 669. 55,5.-0:4:0. 41810. 8 4ve.id GREK 684 SW. Oe Gem waseta est Contracted for 
SSE ree eee ie ea ee Pat ear 
RM NE ra vag over ans coraibin 6 ah Rnd 4:4 WT WINS WEI A wn a iil 16.00 
aN RIND 6 656. oe: pin b-chsy ik GveG Gere tae id teh aval ote Wiavel brava, Siaee'ors a 15.00 
ARES afer At ho cno% 2 a ielow ais alehedeyeinlntin cutee alee cee whe 14.00 
Pere MATIACEO ASSP IBOIING oo 655 05.566 6 a ieie ocd dian ao. sree bbe Obs eo O88 13.00 
Shin Sakene Be AR ae ae aati, 5-46: vain. Syd we Sad ane ntctaile Kot Bib eaiend ASS BARE 13.00 
RRR A TRTOINID 5 his. os spas web ise icc csavde SAP o Mad beteblan ects 14.00 
PERM AMIE SEO, VOID 5, ia adn eerie x wis 0 Sed eWEEK 6 Sere ewe eesio diel e <8 12.00. 
NITED Sy. 2s oo acs avs: Go Do's iste Oey ake rea aioe Bae DAeieas ea ee 14.50 
KAIPING COAL 
SN MED gi 5c deers RISLEY od vivcanctng a gre-¥ ata Delerk bites v9 Cee aia ae Comune for 
MMII Fore. 5 dais a, x Seaton snc wR kd sty, wteies Sa wea See Rew begea 1.50 
ING S66. aise 556: 0b CisikG ar elensi 8oa-§ CaN ale, Sed Die soca As BOER a ene as 13: 50 
SUMNER TEINS Cc Si csds Ok eae tO DIa LT CROTON EO ODE VG aaa got 10.50 
PM iricssibosd com's AnaolaTa ak ewe Oe a MEN See TS noma ee 8.50 
BM oie ina a (a iets Gl ES Aa RIBS AI Stairs Fine mies iasooarane’ 8.00 
FUSHUN COAL 
BPN ects aa Sete Reece ctiek bee ate men’ Fh Bagh Ned 11.00 
CY re etree te ee earner ete ees: Se et eee pikes itr a No stock 
MN 08 2 oon d Oe. ohe oN sla S ats tiene re NE oe REA Cla acai StS No stock 
FU CHUNG (ANTHRACITE) COAL 
DUO Uke AA SOONG e's. 5X cs owas co abs oard sete Ha tee a wars sees 14.00 
POE a Se neh co Cerone s MERA AO TAN Pagan Rae ah Rear 13.50 
Dust coal..... RE ee eee ne er ene Pees Fa erie 9.50 





Austria’s Coal Supply in 1920 Increased 
700,000 Tons; Coke Scarce 


Special Correspondence to Coal Age, Vienna 


Austria’s coal supply during 1920 amounted to 6,500,- 
000 tons, of which 2,500,000 were raised at inland collieries 
while the remaining 4,000,000 tons were imported, the prin- 
cipal sources of supply being Upper Silesia, with 2,500,000 
tons; Czecho-Slovakia with 500,000 tons, and the rest Bo- 
hemian and Polish pit coal and lignite. The total 1920 sup- 
ply shows an increase of 1,700,000 tons over 1919, imports 
alone having increased by 1,300,000 tons. 

The coke supply leaves much to be desired. As Austria 
produces next to no coke, practically the entire supply has 
to be imported. The normal demand for coke is estimated 
at 100,000 tons per month, the quota for the different in- 
dustries being calculated as follows, in tons: 

Rie i SIGE os oi oS iv see's Hes ts Svs we 


MOEA MR LING an layla 8 ark « 5 stu wiaibels-ss/umvease’s eas 4, 
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EROUSEROI COKE (PLOViNilGS) oie os occ cece vccsccceeveas 1 6,000 
ATARI RNIN © grasa aloe 64: itso). «  daiese-eiv.s 44 Po iceitiacs ,900 
TPE AU CEMADOTER UGE 5 os'ocics pec ce scccccccsateese 600 
DRDO MIAMI 66.035 hi ccaepeuntalccc etalon Sdiolndes o6-0% ey bare 6,300 

Sie 5 eo cc ceaeo Oeae sawed Sse th aeeaada «smoah 100,000 


Supplies during the past year fluctuated, however, around 
only 20,000 tons per month, so that the total imports barely 
exceeded 300,000 tons. Considering that the iron works of 
the Alpine Montangesellschaft one of the largest Austrian 
concerns require 600,000 tons of coke annually, it will be 
obvious that if the coal supply is bad, the coke famine is 
even worse. 


. letters of exchange. 





GERMAN INDUSTRIALS plan to purchase American coal to 
partly replace the supply which up to now has been obtained 
from Great Britain. Hugo Stinnes, German industrial and 
financial leader, has sent his representative H. Holleson, 
to New York City, where offices have been opened at 44 
Beaver St. The coal shipments will largely be financed by 
German importations are now some- 
what restricted by edicts providing that foreign coal may 
only be used by plants which devote at least 50 per cent 
of their product to export. Poor railroad conditions also 
forbid the transportation of foreign coal for more than 
a short distance. 





ITALIAN COAL IMPORTS have shown an increase of late. 
During the second half of February, about 326,000 tons were 
imported of which 170,000 tons were for private account 
and the rest for State account. England heads the list of 
suppliers with about 161,000 tons while 80,000 tons were 
shipped by the United States, 85,000 tons by Germany and 
an insignificant tonnage by Belgium. 





FRENCH COAL STOCKS are so heavy that in view of the 
present reduced industrial consumption the British coal 
strike will not have any marked influence on American 
exports of fuel. French output and deliveries of German 


‘coal are almost sufficient to cover current requirements, 


and it is unlikely that any demand for outside coal will 
develop for the next six months at least. 





GERMAN INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS continue to be seriously 
affected by coal shortage. According to the Bergwerks- 
Zeitung, of Essen, the glass branch is getting 800,000 tons, 
as against 2,500,000 before the war, the porcelain branch 
300,000 tons, against 720,000 tons, the lime branch 850,000 
tons, against 3,000,000 tons, and the cement branch 780,000 
tons, against 3,600,000 tons. These figures refer only to 
bituminous; most works are, in addition, getting large quan- 
tities of lignite, which has low heating power, and requires 
reconstruction of furnaces. 





AMERICAN COAL OWNERS are offering terms to Italian and 
French buyers which enable them to purchase American 
coal at less that half the price of Welsh coal, it was declared 
by a deputation from the Coal Exporters’ Association to the 
Commercial Committee of the South Wales Owners’ Asso- 
ciation recently. 





INCREASED BUNKER COAL ORDERS are resulting in higher 
cargo rates to Italy and Rotterdam. Contracts for for- 
eign shipments, however, have not been strengthened by 
the British strike, the only effect being that vessels are 
ordering coal for round trips. 





GERMANY PROTESTS AGAINST the sale by Allied Governments 
to neutrals of coal delivered by her on the reparations 
account in a note addressed to the Reparations Commission 
and the Belgian Cabinet by the Geri«.:n Government. It is 
asserted that Belgium is disposing of German coal in Hol- 
land, aggregating several thousand tons, which has been 
offered for sale abroad at prices below those Germany is able 
to quote. ; 





ITALY AND CZECHO-SLOVAKIA have completed a commercial 
treaty which is advantageous to the former, since it opens 
the road for the transportation of coal from Upper Silesia 
through Bohemia, while Czecho-Slovakia is favored by traf- 
fic privileges through the port of Trieste to the Levant 
and Mediterranean districts generally. ni 

1 
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Meager Coal Shipments Blamed for 


Decline in Freight Movement 


AILROADS of the United States, according to the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
report a further decrease in the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight during the week which ended on March 26, 
due principally to a continued decline in the loading of 
coal. The total for the week was 687,852 cars, or a reduc- 
tion of 3,855 compared with the preceding week; 212,534 
below the total for the corresponding week in 1920 and 
25,423 cars under that for the corresponding week in 1919. 
Declines compared with the previous week in the loading 
of grain and grain products, live stock, coal, coke and forest 
products were shown, while increases were reported in the 
loading of ore and merchandise and miscellaneous freight, 
which included manufactured products. The loading of 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight alone totaled 447,189 
cars, or an increase over the preceding week of 6,259 cars, 
but a decrease of 89,000 cars compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1920. Decreases in the loading of all other 
classes of freight compared with the corresponding week 
in 1920 also were reported. 

During the week 122,189 cars were loaded with coal, 
which was a’ new low record. This was a decrease of 3,800 
from the preceding week’s loadings and a decrease of 78,785 
compared with the corresponding week in 1920. Compared 
by districts, the number of cars loaded during the week in 
each region was less than during the corresponding week 
last year, but all showed increases over the week of March 
19 except the Central Western and Southwestern. 


Strikers Shoot Up Mingo County Coal Mines 


OMPARATIVE peace prevailed in the Mingo County, 
West Virginia, field throughout the duration of the 
Matewan trial. This seems to have come to an end and 
determined attempts to close down the mines by a mani- 
festation of force appear to have recommenced. On Tues- 
day night, April 5, a veritable fusillade was poured on the 
village and plant at Merrimac, where the White Star Mining 
Co. operates. The attack was more violent than any that 
preceded it. 
As soon as the shooting was reported to the Sheriff’s 
office at Williamson, five miles from Merrimac, Captain 
Brockus and fifteen members of the state police with 





Sheriff Lon Pinson and a member of deputies went to the - 


beleaguered town and took charge of the situation, return- 
ing the fire, which came not only from the Kentucky hill- 
sides but from those in West Virginita also. 

The mode of attack on Merrimac was a little different 
from that heretofore undertaken. It resembles rather that 
- made on Willis Branch in that the dwellings of the miners, 
the company office and the store became the target for the 
attacking party. 

According to reports made to Sheriff Pinson an attack 
was made on the same night on the mining community of 
Burnwell, and as at Merrimac the dwellings of the miners, 
the office and store and the home of the superintendent were 
fired on. As the bush warfare in the Williamson district 
resembles that employed on Willis Branch, the deduction is 
made that such attacks have the same originating head. 





Washington State Miners Still on Strike 


EN FARRIMOND, president of the state district of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and Sam Caddy, Wash- 
ington district member of the*national executive board of 
the big coal-mine workers’ union, have returned to district 
headquarters in Seattle from Indianapolis, where they went 
to report to the international board on the situation in their 


state, showing that virtually all the commercial coal mines “ 


have been closed down since Feb. 16 as a result of the re- 
fusal of the local unions to accept a 23 per cent wage cut. 
' The situation has not changed in any way since the shut- 
down. 

Sufficient men to man the pumps and keep the properties 
in repair are at work at all the commercial mines. Ap- 
parently no bitterness exists between operators and miners; 
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but both sides are standing pat on the position they have 
taken. 

The miners contend that their agreement does not ex- 
pire until April 1, 1922, and that if the mines work at all 
they must do so at the wage scale provided in that agree- 
ment. The operators contend that unless the miners agree 
to a wage reduction of approximately 23 per cent the mines 
will remain closed, as they cannot meet the outside com- 
petition of the Vancouver Island coal and of that mined 
in Utah by non-union miners, especially in view of the fact 
that fuel oil from California is at all times a strong com- 
petitor. 

The ranks of the miners are solid, and no attempt has 
been made by the operators to import any non-union men. 
The national union of mine workers, speaking through its 
executive council, has indorsed the position taken by the 
miners of Washington. 





Operators and Miners Protest Against 


Mattes Mine-Cave Bill 


EPRESENTATIVES of the leading anthracite coal 

companies testified before the members of the joint 
Mines and Mining Committee of the Pennsylvania Senate 
and House against the Mattes mine-cave bill, which would 
tax all anthracite companies for the damage done by mine 
caves. The testimony pointed out that only in Scranton 
was such damage being done and that it would be unfair 
to make other companies pay for the damage which certain 
coal companies in Scranton and the vicinity alone were 
causing. 

Judge F. W. Wheaton, representing the Lehigh Coal Co., 
suid that his company would support a bill similar to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which would require each 
company to make reparation for the damage it causes by 
surface subsidence. Senator Albert Davis has prepared a 
bill along these lines, which would overrule the waiver clause 
which leaves the owner of a property undermined no re- 
course at law for such damage. The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Co., Coal Department, and the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., which already pay such compensation where the 
property is valued at less than $5,000, were not represented 
by counsel. 

Mark Edgar, for the General Citizens’ Mine Cave Com- 
mittee, said that it was only a question of time when the 
whole anthracite region would be thus affected. The coal 
could not be removed, he contended, without destroying the 
surface. 


Howat Fined $200 for Ordering Strike 


UDGE ANDREW J. CURRAN of the Crawford Country 

District Court, Kansas, sentenced Alexander Howat, dis- 
trict president of the United Mine Workers of America in 
Kansas, on April 8, to pay a fine of $200 for having ordered 
a strike of coal miners two weeks ago. Howat also was 
required by the judge to give a bond for $5,000 that he 
would not again violate the anti-strike injunction that was 
issued last autumn. This order of the court he has violated 
twice in the course of the present year. 

In February last he, with other defendants, was found 
guilty of causing a strike and was sentenced to serve a year 
in jail. Thomas Harvey, secretary-treasurer of the Kansas 
mine workers, broke with Howat in February and refused 
to call a strike. For this the friends of Howat are seeking 
to have him ousted. August Dorchy, district vice president, 
on the other hand, backs Howat in the ordering of strikes 
despite the requirements of the state law in Kansas. 








Columbus Rejects Bid of $1.85 for Coal 


CLAYTON CAIN, secretary of the Columbus City 
_ i. Board of Purchase, has rejected all bids for coal for 
various city departments opened April 4. The reason for the 
rejection as given by the board is the belief that with the 
opening of the Lake trade and the mining of lump, screen- 
ings will be much cheaper than at present. The low bid 
received was $1.85 per ton, Hocking nut, pea and slack, 
f.o.b. mines. 
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New York City Awards Contracts for 293,941 Tons of 
Coal; Tenders To Be Asked on 109,554. Tons More 


been awarded by the Board of Purchase of the City of 

New York as the result of bids opened on March 16. 
The total tonnage called for in the proposal was 403,495 
tons, consisting of 317,681 tons of anthracite and 85,814 
tons of bituminous. As it is necessary that provision be 
made for obtaining the entire tonnage required by the vari- 
ous departments, the Board of Purchase will soon ask for 
bids for the balance of 109,554 tons required. 

It will be noted that these prices include delivery and 
are therefore to be considered as on an approximate parity 
with retail prices on Manhattan Island. The attempt of the 
city to obtain a bid on the entire requirements of both 
anthracite and bituminous coal, as reported in Coal Age of 
March 10, page 464, met the fate that was predicted by 
the trade at the time, and as a result the city is awarding 
a contract for each small parcel of its requirement. 

The successful bidders and the tonnages awarded them 
follow: 

Bellevue and Allied Hospitals.—Inter City Fuel Co., Bellevue 
Hospital: 27,040 tons buc wheat No. 2, barge deliveries, $6; 
112 tons stove coal, $13.65; 23 tons semi-bituminous, $8.85. Gouv- 
erneur Hospital: 33 tons stove, _ 85; 73 tons chestnut, $13.85 ; 


3,248 tons buckwheat No. 2 $7.90 
whiten “ Kemmerer—Harlem “Hospital: 5,600 tons buckwheat 


No. 2 
3,472 tons buck- 


CO pern soar for 293,941 tons of coal and coke have 


7 
William Farrell & Sons—Fordham Hospital: 
wheat No. 2, $7.95; 33 tons chestnut, $13.65; 55 tons semi-bitu- 
minous, $8.99. 
Fire Department.—Frincis M. A. Leach: 7,839 tons (3,079, 
2,352, 840, 952 snd 616 tons) semi-bituminous, $8.12; 100 tons 


cannel coal, $17.9 
526 tons egg coal, $12.74; 109 tons chestnut, 


Ww. ao Howe & Bis 
A. Leach: 1,344 tons semi- 


$12.74 
Police Department.—Francis M. 
or steamer John F. Hylan, $8.12, 


eae 

ae ge | of Plants and Structures.—Commonwealth Fuel Co., 
Brooklyn delivery: 1,008 tons buckwheat No. 1, $8.99; 336 tons 
semi-bituminous, $9.24; 6,048 tons semi-bituminous, Municipal 
ferry terminal, Astoria, $8.42. 

Penn Fuel Co.: tata Ferry, 39th St., Brooklyn, 26,880 tons 
buckwheat No. 1, $7. 

William Farrell & ‘Son_—st. George Ferry Coal Pockets: 80,640 
tons buckwheat No. 1, $7. 

Department of Water ytd ly, Gas and Electricity.—George D. 
Harris & Co., a, (Brooklyn) Pumping Station: 10,304 
tons semi-bituminous, $7. 

Department o Parks ekeeanen: —wWilliam Farrell & rr truck 
deliveries: 1,400 tons broken, $13.63; 587 tons egg, $13.63; 272 
tons, stove, $13. 63; 10 tons chestnut, $13.63; 24 tons, Geceaws 
Creek, $9 9 

Department of Parks, Bronx.—Richard Morrison, truck delive- 
ries: 280 tons egg, $12.74; 359 tons stove, $12.74. 

Department of Parks, Brooklyn. — Commonwealth Fuel Co., 
truck deliveries: 556 tons egg, $13.83; 693 tons stove, $14.18; 
336 tons buckwheat No. 1, $8.99. 

Department of Public Welfare, Manhattan Deliveries.—Inter 
City Fuel Co.: 67 tons stove, $13.85; 1,568 tons semi-bituminous, 


Department of Public Welfare, Brooklyn Deliveries. —V. H. 
Youngman & Co.: 15,792 tons mixed (75 per cent No. 3 /and 25 
per cent slack), Kings County — $7.42; Greenpoint Hos- 
pital, 2,800 tons buckwheat No. 2, $7.49. 

Commonwealth Fuel Co. fospital County Hospital, 504 tons 
stove, $14.10; Greenpoint Hospita ey tons stove, $14.10; Coney 
Island Hospital, 78 tons stove, 0; Cumberland Street Hos- 
pital, 1,008 tons semi- bituminous, 38. 98 and 33 tons stove, $14.10; 
106 tons stove to two points of delivery, $14.10. 

Coney Island Coal Co.—Coney Island ag EI 1,680 tons mixed 
(75 per cent No. 3 and 25 per cent slack), $9.2 

William Farrell & Son—Seaview Hospital, * Richmond, barge 
delivery : 17,808 tons mixed, $8.94; 638 tons, stove, $12.99. 

New Dorp Coal Corporation—Seaview Hospital, barge delivery : 
560 tons buckwheat No. 1, $8.90. 

Inter City Fuel ~ —City Hospital, 8,818 tons buckwheat No. 1, 
barge delivery, $7.0 

B. Nicoll & Seen Cty Hospital, 2,942 tons semi-bituminous, 
run-of-mine, barge delivery, $7.14; Metropolitan Hospital, 10,640 
tons semi-bituminous barge delivery, $714; City Home, Black- 
well’s Island, 7,280 tons semi-bituminous, barge delivery, $7.14. 

William Farrell & Son—Randall’s Island, 14,291 tons mixed, 
barge delivery, $7.99; 672 tons stove, barge ‘delivery, $12.99 ; 
A aaa Blackwell’s Island, 728 tons coke, barge delivery, 


Department of: Health, Manhattan.—Inter City Fuel Co.: 600 
tons buckwheat No. 1, 8.75. 

William Farrell & Son: 50 tons pea, $10.95; 1,140 tons pea for 
steamboats, $11.49. 

Inter City Fuel Co.—Willard Parker Hospital, 6,000 tons buck- 
wheat No. 2, $6.45. 

Department: of Health, Brooklyn.—Commonwealth Fuel Co.: 
Flatbush Avenue and Willoughby St., 196 tons buckwheat No. 1, 


$8.98. 

V. H. Youngman & Sa —Kingston Avenue Hospital, 7,200 tons 
ah ah es No. 2, $7.94 

Whit & Kemmerer. — Riverside Hospital, North Brother 
Island, 53 300 tons buckwheat No. 2, $7.47. 





eee SS Nn a og (N. Y.) Institutions, 3,100 tons stove 
coal, f.o.b. siding, $11. 

Department of nae —Inter City Fuel Co.: City Prison, 
224 tons buckwheat No. 3, $6.50; 50 tons semi-bituminous, $8.55. 
Penitentiary, Blackwell’s Island, 373 tons buckwheat No. 3, $4.50 ; 
298 tons semi- eer gg $7. 55. Workhouse, Blackwell’s Island, 
560 tons buckwheat No. $4.50. Riker’s Isiand, 149 tons semi- 
bituminous, $6.75. Nert’s Island, 381 tons buckwheat No. 3, 
$4.65, and 560 tons semi- bituminous, $6.70. 





Coal Output of Principal Countries of the 
World, Calendar Years 1919 and 1920 


OTAL production of coal by the principal countries of 

the world during the calendar years 1919 and 1920, 
according to information received by the U. S. Geological 
Survey up to April 9, 1921, is shown in the following table. 
The data are subject to revision as final official figures are 
received. Lignite and brown coal are included; they are 
given separately where possible. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN PRINCIPAL: COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1919 AND 1920 


(In metric tons of 2,204.622 lbs.) 
NORTH AMERICA 





hase 1 9,756,019 15 080.597 
MN a prs og AER eStats ee 756, 080, 
Canada { Yeni EAA, LB ih Sy 2'655,309 
Ss no gy hg ioe Wats a Fea Se eeu Medica ak i a 
akin ode the cccentnacet atedeen a aes 93,866 a 
United a Re ter eben RR ooh ir 495,460,893 585,732,560 
SOUTH AMERICA 
MINE dias sho. a i < oo aeicnegal dene oe wate b 4,784 a 
EN. 6; ott Sort awe mists lo-« wlan source one meme a a 
2) SIR om i aati aes eheesen rape brat so iw 2° b1, =. 314 a 
NS Rn oto as ceva Mickvee ceee de methes a 
Rie hdseuste, sr 4ind Sic hs coca a kG 339, 560 a 
A eae abe tin Se ey) ee b 25, 177 a 
EUROPE = 
Ital { Foal BA Ne cy Sd Line S attains oem c 1,158,541 149,315 
Peis WERE aS: casper iefent tae andor oes 1,662,430 
Anaad { MOMS Sct tirak wade 1 eerie mee 89,794 133,173 
omnes 1. EE urgss 1,986,964 2,387,996 
pS EEE AEA TTR OS es Ce BO PES 18, 342, 950 22,413,535 
Fe eepeh “Coal. 10 BY 300 " 130°800 
Eee tte 384, 130, 
Ceechalovak Republic { Lignite ee ee” 7.1 10,500 19,695,300 
WEE Sis kes 6 t.00 Pea erc sees oasidttais 546, 300, 
France {fi mite eee, 116 093900 14§s000,000 
IEP Se a ee ae e 116,500, e 140,757, 
Germany {Coal in Agi aee ate Tes > : 1116347000 
No dav cae os sitet vere tn ct ciate J 157,956 a 
IN ig id's ao 6 he xcnale yO Wale.> avin 3 oh ieee a a 
Jugo Slavia... gas go Pema cane tes 27. P am se 
oy A PRE Rese ey 08 g 3,540, 9 4,115, 
Netherlands { ia Raa ta agar ca 1,881,962 1,395,851 
DON wie he laine 3 (083,700 a 
RNS shad Bos ental a, dtd Sas Siac dasa a 
PRM ool oce adic eal arc eee eT d 3,000,000 d 3,000,000 
PE iene AO ARe ce eon Poe : a a we 
Spai 2 RRR OT rs ate eer 3,901,637 5,367,625 
— Lignite. Bc eh rnd <ernk hea 539,872 552, 
Spitzbergen. . RC Pe ee ae es oe h 88,776 hd 170,000 
We - Baar Aetna dae ns Sis dN Mir ba 267 a 
Swit: Rt EO ATS OE Ne BM a 
Sree LP eer sere den 360 Bend 233,467,478 232,975,000 
ASIA 
British — in Alccidada otetee ods cae eee owad 22,991,217 d 18,000,000 
= ey Shen gat pillc iat ais PS ole tc mnen Pee eaten ,000 a 
ere arn ae TNT Baloace wie ae b 187,623 a 
Foterated anew cemeurss 5 aaa Bele ole 194,363 a 
eens. . er OL: b 636,000 a 
Japan.. IMS Ped edth Sed g CRE a cones i 30,236,000 d 31,000,000 
GRAD IEE Sake BES Ree nc eve Rapes) Bare: a 
Teskes 481,331 d 700,000 
AFRICA 
FO eC ET HE ee irs ee 8 7,419 a 
Rhodesia (Southern). . ses cae eee re ee 462,698 524,796 
OR ho lot dhandin Nee 00's 4 tea eee Yi b 46,305 a 
Union of Sb RIG oo. 5 asso bout Acioiasee 9,313,232 11,181,846 
OCEANICA 
DaBOO TD i. 0 655s.5)0 15 Ree ee he Rok a A 10,736,321 9,100,000 
British Borneo. ..... aa hit iRtg Haccieaetan a a 
Dutch ROR. 5, 54.0 aks +a hee 841,705 a 
Se SA Bae eeneoint ir bys oar 1,847,848 a 
PRINDOAC TOMS 5 60 5 osc cin oteeice nee whe b 15,663 a 
Be RES a nie Wer Wor ae 1,157,535,000 1,300,000,000 


(") 1918 figurés. (c) Includes bituminous shale. 
d) Based on incomplete data. (e) Includes Saar basin 1919, 8,990,000; 1920, 
iy 410,433 tons. (f) 1917 figure. (%) Includes slack. (h) Shipments to Norway 
and Sweden. (i) Figures represent output from coal mines, producing not less 

than 10,000 tons and from lignite mines producing not less than 3000 tons. 


(a) Estimate included in total. 
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Paul Wooton 





THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY recently asked the 
opinion of the Comptroller of the Treasury as to whether 
the department had authority to contract and pay for coal 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1 next, in advance of 
the availability of the appropriation therefor on that date, 
for coal for Federal buildings under its control. The super- 
vising architect in charge of public buildings is prepared 
to invite bids from mine operators for this coal. The 
Treasury had in mind saving money on coal by purchases 
in April, May and June, taking advantage of reduced 
anthracite prices. The Comptroller rules that the Sundry 
Civil Act of March 4, 1921, authorizing the Treasury 
Department to contract for the purchase of fuel for public 
buildings in advance of availability of appropriations, also 
sanctions advance contracts for fuel for the next succeed- 
ing fiscal year not to exceed the needs of that.year. He 
holds, however, that authority to make contracts does not 
imply authority to pay for deliveries made in advance 
of July 1, the purpose of Congress being to enable the gov- 
ernment to obtain and benefit by lower prices for early con- 
tracts and early deliveries. 





CONGRESS HAS RECEIVED a petition from the Delaware 
Legislature urging legislation to regulate coal prices in the 
interest of the consumer. The petition favors “some strong 
and effective government action in the interest of the public 
for control of industries that produce prime necessities of 
civilization, such as coal.” It declares that during the 
past year all commodity prices except coal have declined 
steadily, while the price of coal to the consumer has 
mounted higher and higher. The petition also declares that 
there is a widespread belief among the people that the mine 
owners have deliberately retarded production with a view 
to creating a scarcity and ‘boosting the price of coal. 





THE COLOMBIAN TREATY, now before the Senate for 
ratification, provides that coal which is the product of 
Colombia, for Colombian consumption, passing from the 


Atlantic coast of Colombia to any Colombian port on the’ 


Pacific coast, and vice versa, shall, whenever traffic by 
the canal is interrupted, be transported over the Panama 
Railway free of any charge, except the actual cost of han- 
dling and transportation, which shall not in any case 
exceed one-half of the ordinary freight charges levied upon 
similar products of the United States passing over the 
railway and in transit from one port to another of the 
United States: 





THE REASSEMBLING OF CONGRESS on April 11 marked the 
introduction in the House by Representative Newton, of 
Minnesota, of the Calder coal regulation bill. Senator 
Calder did not reintroduce the hill in the Senate, although 
he is expected to do so later. 





REPRESENTATIVE LAMPERT, OF WISCONSIN, introduced his 
bill, which failed in the last Congress, providing for in- 
vestigation of coal mines and: coal lands looking to govern- 
ment ownership of coal mines. 





EDITORS OF NEW YORK BUSINESS PAPERS spent Tuesday, 
April 12, in Washington, where, at the invitation of Secre- 
tary Hoover, they familiarized themselves with the personnel 
and work of the Department of Commerce as the work of 
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the bureaus of that department touched each of the fifty-six 
industries represented by the editors of these papers. In 
the evening Secretary Hoover was the guest of the editors 
at an informal dinner at which there was general discussion 
of the problems of industry and relation of the Department 
of Commerce to American business. In the afternoon the 
editors visited the Bureau of Efficiency where Herbert D. 
Brown, the director of the bureau, explained in an interest- 
ing manner the work of his organization. 





EFFECTIVE MIDNIGHT APRIL 12 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission vacated and set aside Service Order No. 5 
providing for preference and priority for pooled over non- 
pooled lake cargo coal and movement of non-pooled lake 
cargo coal; Service Order No. 10 providing for preference 
and priority in the supply of cars assigned to the Ore 
and Coal Exchange at any Lake Erie port for trans- 
shipment by water to Northwestern States and Service 
Order No. 11 providing for prefegence and priority for 
coal consigned to the Tidewater Coal Exchange for trans- 
shipment by water to New England. 





THE MONTANA LEGISLATURE has asked Congress for 
authority to lease state lands for coal and other minerals 
on terms and conditions to be prescribed by the Legisla- 
ture. It declares the present 5-year lease is too short 
and has resulted in failure to develop the lands. 





SENATOR POINDEXTER, OF WASHINGTON, has introduced a 
bill for 20-year leases of coal and other minerals on school 
lands in. Washington State. 





THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE also has petitioned Congress 
to control profiteering in necessities of life, saying the 
states cannot control the price of coal. It is requested that 
Congress determine the possibilities of state action, in 
addition to prescribing federal legislation. 





CHAIRMAN BUTLER OF THE House Naval committee has 
introduced a bill authorizing the President to requisition 
fuel necessary to maintain the navy. 





CONSTRUCTION BY THE shipping board of a fuel station 
at Hazzell Island, Virgin Islands, is provided in a bill in- 
troduced by Representative Greene, of Massachusetts. 





SENATOR SMOOT HAS INTRODUCED a bill for agricultural 
entries on coal lands in Alaska. 





IRA JEWELL WILLIAMS, of the firm of Brown & Williams, 
Philadelphia, attorneys for the New River Collieries Co., 
Inc., in its suit against the United States Government 
(Coal Age, April 7, 1921, page 639), called our attention 
to the fact that it is hardly fair to say that the trial judge 
“set a new and startling precedent for the coal trade,” as 
Judge Peck of Ohio and Judge Meyer of New York had made 
exactly the same ruling, following decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court and of courts of the various states in eminent 
domain cases. “Indeed,” stated Mr. Williams, “no case to 
the contrary was or could be cited as to the measure of dam- 
ages of just compensation where a market exists for the 
property of a citizen.” 
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British Coal Strike, After Causing Split in Triple 


Alliance, Seems Doomed to Early Failure 


capital and labor been subject to more sudden and 

dramatic changes than those of the present British coal 
strike. Lloyd George’s contention that the union should 
withdraw its order compelling the “safety men” to abstain 
from pumping out the mines and working the hoisting 
engines being withdrawn, negotiations between the mine 
workers’ representatives and the operators opened on Mon- 
day, April 11, as already stated. April 12 still found the 
mine workers obdurate, only one of the eight proposals of 
the government being looked upon with favor. This was 
that after wages had been adjusted the government would 
give temporary financial aid to offset too sudden reduction 
in wage in some of the mining areas. 

The railroad men and transport workers, who were to 
have struck on midnight of April 12, had delayed their 
strike, but as soon as the disagreement took place the date 
was set for Friday, April 15. The feeling in favor of the 
sympathy strike, apathetic at first, was getting stronger, a 
manifesto of the Triple Alliance dated April 11 having given 
it life. This statement declared that while prices are 141 
per cent above the pre-war standard, the wages which it 
was proposed to be fixed would be 50 per cent below thé cost 
of living. It emphasized the fact that control of the rail- 
road by the government would end, according to present 
schedule, on Aug. 31, and that when they fell back into 
private control a similar attempt would be made to reduce 
wage schedules. Where then would be the dockers’ min- 
imum of 16 s. ($3.88) per day, and where the seaman’s 
rate of pay? 

’ At the same time it began to be realized that the declara- 
tion of the Lime St. Railroad station men at Liverpool that 
their leaders were steering them to Bolshevism, and that 
they would not strike, was merely a hoax or an attempt to 
start a movement in opposition to the action of the alliance. 


G capital have negotiations between the government, 


WHOLESALE SYMPATHETIC WALKOUT THREATENED 


‘To add further to the desperateness of the situation the 
Amalgamated Society of Locomotive Enginemen and Fire- 
men, comprising 75,000 men who are not in the Triple 
Alliance, announced that they also would strike on Friday. 
The executive board of the Railway Clerks’ Association 
recommended that the membership of that union join in the 
strike, and the Electrical Workers of London, also threat- 
éned to quit their jobs. The next day, April 14, the Fed- 
eration of General Workers, of which J. R. Clynes, Member 
of Parliament, is head, and which controls a million and a 
half persons in more than one hundred industries, decided 
to join the general strike called for 10 p.m. of the follow- 
ing day. 

On the day preceding the evening set for this stupendous 
event the Triple Alliance broke up, declaring that the miners 
were wrong in refusing to reopen negotiations with the col- 
liery owners. There also was what amounted almost to a 
split in the mine workers’ ranks, Frank Hodges, the secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Federation, having informed Members of 
Parliament on the night before that the miners were ready 
to discuss wages first and make the matter of distribution of 
profits something for later consideration. Lloyd George con- 
sequently invited the colliery owners to be present, but after 
waiting for more than an hour for the arrival of the mine 
workers the Premier had to report to Parliament that the 
promise had been repudiated. 

The mine workers clearly overreached themselves in their 
anxiety to satisfy their political aims. They bitterly real- 
ized the rebuff they had received and severely reproached 
the Alliance officials and Frank Hodges. As a result that 
official resigned, but his resignation was not accepted. A 
meeting was held on April 15 at the Russell St. headquar- 
ters in London, at which the mine workers’ representatives 
decided to return to their several districts and consult the 


rank and file, following this with a meeting on April 22. 

Reports as to the flooding of the mines vary. In South 
Wales twenty-three pits, mostly small ones, are said to be 
flooded. Other reports say that eighteen mines are ruined. 
On April 11 pumping had been resumed in Monmouthshire 
at all collieries but two. The Scotch miners received with 
bad grace the order to permit pumping to be resumed and 
at Cowdenbeath they attempted to bomb the police station. 
The Fifeshire pits are all flooded. Several Staffordshire 
pits are irretrievably ruined. W. E. Bridgeman, Under Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade, asserted that throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain forty mines had been 
flooded, affecting the employment of 16,000 men out of more 
than 1,000,000 engaged in the British mines. 

It seems certain that when an agreement is made the 
wages of the mine workers will be substantially reduced. 
The mine-workers’ latest position is that they would be will- 
ing to accept a 2s. reduction (49c.) in the daily wage. The 
mine owners proposed twice as large a cut. The wages, 
even if reduced to suit the operators, will still be much larger 
than in pre-war days. Even in South Staffordshire they 
will be 55 per cent higher and in Durham they will be 141 
per cent. 

Business is being severely curtailed by the strike. The 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers announced that 
on April 12 only thirty furnaces out of 109 operating April 
1 were in blast and that before the end of the week all 
would be damped down. Since April 14 a signed order has 
been necessary to obtain coal for domestic use. Appeal has 
been made for economies by the cutting down of lights in 
homes, the curtailing of the use of gas and the minimizing 
of illumination in public halls. 

Recruiting of the defense organizations has gone along 
most satisfactorily but has been ultimately stopped by the 
filling of quotas. Every preparation had been made for 
the transport strike and it was fully expected that the 
people would have been supplied with food without serious 
trouble by the motor-transport service provided. 





F. M. Chase, Lehigh President, Dies 


LF Sra M. CHASE, president and general manager of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., died at 2:15 a.m. Friday, 
April 8, at his home, 184 South River St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. His death was caused by a blood clot on the brain that 
formed following a stroke of paralysis. Dr. S. P. Mengel, 
chief surgeon of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., who with Mr. 
Chase has labored for years in the improvement of the 
towns of the Lehigh Valley and in the care of the health 
of the employees, attended Mr. Chase in his last hours. 

Mr. Chase was born Jan. 24, 1865, at Broad Top, Hunt- 
ington County, Pennsylvania. At the age of fourteen he 
migrated to Wilkes-Barre and took a position as office boy 
with the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Israel Morris, then one 
of the company officials, finding him the humble post. In 
turn he became clerk, chief clerk, assistant to the general 
manager, general superintendent, and assistant general 
manager. When in 1912 Samuel D. Warriner left the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. to become president of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., Mr. Chase became vice-president 
and general manager under E. E. Loomis, who headed both 
the coal company and the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. On 
Jan. 10 of this year Mr. Chase was made president and 
general manager. 

The work of Mr. Chase in the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
has from a technical point of view always been progressive, 
but the outstanding feature in his administration has been 
the unfailing interest he has had in the welfare of the 
men who worked for the company. Mr. Chase was a vice 
president of Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc. One of his brothers 
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F. M. CHASE 


is Edward B. Chase, general sales manager of the Berwind- 
White Coal Co. 

J. M. Humphrey, of Dorrancetown, Pa., has been elected 
president in place of Mr. Chase. He has been chief engi- 
neer of the company for the past six years. Thomas P. 
Thomas, also of Dorrancetown, has been elected general 
manager. Judge Frank W. Wheaton, recently appointed 
vice president and general counsel, becomes chairman of 
Board of Directors, a newly-created position. L. A. Tomp- 
kins, of New York City, is elected vice a These 
appointments were made on April 13. 





Government to ask Dismissal of 


National Coal Action 


Ohio ‘Companies Obtain Temporary Injunctions—Con- 
tend that Hearing of 224 Cases at Once 
Would Prevent Fair Trial 


T THE request of the government, the date on which 
At is to present its case in the action brought in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by the 
National Coal Association has been extended. A temporary 
restraining order was granted, which was answerable on 
April 12. The government was not prepared to make its 
case at that time and the order was extended in the form of 
a temporary injunction to remain in force until a further 
order of the court. A hearing was set for April 25. 
Another order in the same category was that granted 
by the court at Toledo, Ohio, in the case of the Ohio 
Collieries Co., the Cambria Collieries Co., the Tropical 
Mining Co., the George M. Jones Co. and George M. Jones 
versus various prosecuting officers of the government. The 
hearing in that.case has been set for April 29. 
According to L. Ert Slack, special Assistant Attorney 
General in the prosecution of the coal cases, on his return 
to Indianapolis last week from Washington, where he has 
been in- conference with Guy D. Goff, the government in- 
tends to make a motion to dismiss the suit filed by the 
National Coal Association against various Federal officials 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
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tan citlaictiid allies oe 
Co., the former of which has a branch office in Columbus 
and the latter its main office, have obtained a temporary 
restraining order from Judge Sater of the U. S. Court 
at Columbus, Ohio, to restrain federal officers in the 
Southern Ohio court district from serving summons on 
them to appear for trial in the Indiana courts. The 
defendants with G. C. Weitzell, vice president of both cor- 
porations, contend that it is unconstitutional to bring them 
to trial in the Indiana courts when they are residents 
of the Southern Ohio district. It also is alleged that 
the trial of 224 cases at once would prevent a fair trial. 
The two companies are indicted on five counts, including 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, illegal combination and 
monopoly. Violations of both the Clayton law and the 
Lever Act are alleged. The temporary restraining order 
is effective until April 19, from which date the corporations 
ask a permanent injunction. 

Indiana coal operators, miners, union officials and com- 
panies indicted for alleged violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law by the Federal Grand Jury will not have to 
face Judge Albert B. Anderson on arraignment day, May 
38. Instead they will be arraigned before Judge Ferdi- 
nand A. Geiger, of Milwaukee, who comes to Indianapolis 
April 25 to sit for Judge Anderson for about two weeks. 
The matter of arraignment is wholly a formal proceed- 
ing and it is believed that if and when the cases finally 
come to trial Judge Anderson will be on the bench. 


OT, eT ETS Te! 





Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia Coal Men 
Obtain Return of Pre-War Differential 


ANY interested shippers and coal operators from the 
various points in Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia 
concerned in the proposed increase in rates on coal over the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., attended the joint hearing of 
the Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Committee of the Central 
Freight Association and the Southern Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee for the railroads, held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincin- 
nati, last week. Coal rates from eastern Kentucky and 
West Virginia to Cincinnati, Louisville and intermediate 
points were among the chief topics discussed at the meeting. 
Present rates on bituminous and cannel coal from the Mc- 
Roberts district on the L. & N. are $1.75 a ton, while those 
from the Kanawha district are $2.10 a ton. The difference 
was created when increased rates went into effect last 
August. Prior to last August the rates were practically 
the same, but when an increase of 40 per cent was made on 
coal from the Kanawha district and of 25 per cent on coal 
from the McRoberts district, the relation of the tariffs from 
the two sections was thrown out of alignment. 

An agreement was reached which eliminates a large part 
of the 35c. and 45c. differential on coal from the Kanawha 
and New River fields. The rate recently in effect on coal 
from points on the L. & N. has been increased to $2 a ton. 
It will thus be observed that the differential has been re- 
duced to 10c., the pre-war basis. 





H. L. Ogden Advises Placing Coal Contract 
Now to Avoid Being Caught Short Later 


L. OGDEN, purchasing agent for the Gas & Electric 

e Improvement Co. of Boston, told the members of the 
New England Association of Purchasing Agents, at a meet- 
ing held in the Westminster Hotel at Boston on April 11, 
that they had better contract for future coal needs. Mr. 
Ogden quoted statistics showing the production and con- 
sumption of coal and recommended that all purchasing 
agents place contracts now, so as to avoid being caught short 
later in the year. About 250 purchasing agents were present. 

The officers of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will urge all purchasing agents to contract at once 
for their coal supply. 

The coal contract recently adopted by the Fuel Committee 
of the National Association of Purchasing Agents has been 
adopted and put into use by the United Collieries Co. of 
Chicago. L. F. Boffey, secretary of the association, states 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the Great Lake Coal Mining that other companies are contemplating similar action. 
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Frelinghuysen Bill Would Vest Coal Commissioner’s 
Powers in Director of Geological Survey 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


ENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN’S revised federal coal 
S commissioner bill vests the powers therein granted in 

the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey. The direc- 
tor of that bureau, which is in the Department of the 
Interior, is to bear in addition the title of Federal Coal 
Commissioner. “The commissioner,” reads the bill, “for 
the performance of his duties as such, and without 
prejudice to his right to receive compensation as director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, shall receive an annual 
salary of $5,000.” 

With the foregoing exception, the bill stands practically 
as it was introduced originally by Senator Frelinghuysen. 
The bill provides that the commissioner shall investigate 
the “organization, management, and practices of dealers 
and operators; costs and profits in connection with the 
mining, sale and distribution of coal; the terms contained 
in leases of coal mines, the prices demanded or received 
for coal, the distribution, storage and sale of coal and the 
methods and processes employed therein; the consumption 
of coal, and the transportation of coal in commerce, in- 
cluding the distribution of coal cars.” 

In addition, the commission is to investigate “wages, 
working conditions, terms of employment and the living 
expenses of miners and other workmen employed in mines 
from which coal is transported in commerce,” as well as 
“methods and processes for the storage of coal.” 


SCOPE OF PROPOSED COMMISSIONER’S POWERS 


The commissioner is charged with specific instructions to 
co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
promoting the proper distribution and most efficient use of 
coal cars. He is instructed to investigate the desirability 
and practicability of prescribing statutory standards for 
various kinds and grades of coal and is to make recom- 
mendations on such subjects to Congress. In another sec- 
tion of the bill the commissioner is instructed to investi- 
gate the desirability of a statutory zoning system defining 
the distance from the mines within which coal therefrom 
may be transported in commerce. 

Full powers are granted to insure the appearance of any 
persons engaged in the coal trade and to require from 
them reports dealing with any phase of their business in 
coal. Penalties are provided to cover disobedience to the 
subpoena of the commissioner and to cover any wilfully 
false report. The bill goes into a great deal of detail as 
to the type of assistants who may be employed and as to 
general procedures. An appropriation of $50,000 is pro- 
vided for the annual expenses of the work. 

It is known that Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, has expressed the opinion that the 
bill should head up in the Secretary of the Interior. Dr. 
Smith a!so has gone on record as being thoroughly opposed 
to the placing of fact finding and of regulatory functions 
in the same bureau. 

Senator Frelinghuysen states that he expects to discuss 
the bill with the Committee on Interstate Commerce at 
an early date. In view of the extensive hearings which 
have been held on the bill, he is not certain that further 
hearings will be necessary. 





NO INFORMATION IS FORTHCOMING from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the probable date for the hear- 
ing on the assigned-car matter. As the commission makes 
a practice of giving three weeks’ notice in important cases 
of this kind, and from the fact that such hearings usually 
are set for the latter part of the month, when they will 
not interfere with the regular conferences held during the 
first three weeks of the month, it is regarded as practically 
certain that the matter will not come up before the last 


week of May. Probabilities favor the last week in June as 
the more likely time for the investigation. 





IN ORDER THAT more subjects may be covered, the Na- 
tional Coal Association has decided to continue its annual 
meeting for a day longer than was originally planned. The 
meeting will be held in New York May 19, 20 and 21. The 
original plan was for a two-days’ session only. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to any feature of the pro- 
gram, but it is expected that five topics covering matters 
of greatest current interest will be assigned to men par- 
ticularly qualified to handle them. Ample opportunity is to 
be given for discussion of these topics, as well as other 
phases of the coal industry. 





Central Pennsylvania Operators Want Mine 
Workers to Agree to Reduced Wage Scale 


MEETING of union and non-union coal operators was 

held at Altoona, Pa., April 13, for the purpose of a 
general discussion of the serious problems now confronting 
the public, operators and miners of the central Pennsyl- 
vania field. None of the operators’ associations which deal 
directly with the United Workers of America was officially 
represented, the purpose of the meeting being an exchange 
of individual views and information. There were 115 coal- 
producing companies represented at the meeting. 

Production in the district has fallen from a maximum 
during the week of Dec. 12, 1920, of 2,515,000 tons to 
1,051,000 tons during the week of April 3, 1921, or a 
decrease of 58 per cent. Part of this decrease is due to 
lack of demand and part of it is due to the inroads made 
by other districts employing non-union labor on the mar- 
kets formerly supplied from this region. 

It also was brought out that many consumers who usu- 
ally contract for their yearly supply have refused to renew 
their contracts, being firmly of the conviction that the cost 
of goal must come down even lower before American busi- 
ness can hope to resume a normal stride. Operators who 
employ union labor stated that it was impossible to make 
any further price concessions at the present wage scale. 

They also said that the consuming public could not expect 
that the present wage agreement fixed by the award of the 
U. S. Bituminous Coal Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States would be broken unless the 
union would consent to a modification of its terms. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed. “Resolved, that the exec- 
utive committees of the operators’ associations authorized 
to negotiate wage agreements with the United Mine 
Workers of district No. 2 be urged to promptly tender an 
offer to the officers of the United Mine Workers of America 
to meet in joint conference at an early date to discuss the 
grave problems confronting the central Pennsylvania field.” 





Anthracite Mine Workers Accept Wage Cut 


INE workers at the Chauncey colliery of the George 

F. Lee Coal Co., at Avondale, Pa., in the northern 
anthracite region, Luzerne County, on March 27 accepted a 
wage reduction of 10 per cent, following the closing of the 
colliery on March 24. The men of the Jermyn Coal Co.’s 
mine continue to refuse to accept any reduction and at a 
meeting of the tri-district board of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, April 6, the members of that board went 
on record as being opposed to the acceptance of any such 
reduction. The board proposes to use its good offices to find 
work for the men at other collieries. The Red Ash colliery 
in Laurel Run has closed down because of the depression. 
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Coal Output of 1920 Near Pre-War Level; Effect of 
War Offset by Heavier Production in Neutral Lands 


HE year 1920 will be a memorable one in the history 
of the world’s coal supply. The prices reached were 
the highest of modern times and, as usually happens 
at such a time, the quality of the output deteriorated. In 
the last two years of the war the world’s output had risen 
close to the pre-war level. After the armistice, however, 
the cessation of munitions manufacture and the delay in 
resumption of normal business curtailed the demand for coal. 
Industrial disputes both in Europe and America closed many 
mines late in 1919 and further reduced the supply. Thus 
when in 1920 the world set its face to work again and 
industrial activity was resumed, where resumption was 
possible, consumers’ reserves of fuel proved insufficient, 
according to F. G. Tryon, of the Geological Survey, and an 
almost universal feeling of apprehension over’ the coal 
supply swept around the world. The reasons for this alarm 
—lately a thing of the past—become clear when the worid’s 
production in 1920 is cast up. 

Reports received by the U. S. Geological Survey indicate 
that the total output in 1920 was about 1,300,000,000 metric 
tons. This, although a great increase over 1919, was still 
42,000,000 tons short of the output in 1913, the last year 
before the Great War. The course of production during the 
last decade is shown in the following table. The unit of 
measurement, it will be noted, is the metric ton, which will 
be most easily remembered by American readers as roughly 
equivalent to the gross ton of 2,240 pounds. 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COAL, 1910-1920 
(In metric tons) 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Produced : Produced 
Production by Production by 
B (in Part United (In Part United 

Year , Estimated) States Year Estimated) States 
1910 ' 1,160,000,000 39.2 1916 1,296,000,000 41.4 
1911 | 1,189,000,000 37.9 1917 1,345,000,000 44.0 
1912 1,249,000,000 38.8 1918 1,331,000,000 46.2 
1913 '1,342,000,000 38.5 1919 1,158,000,000 42.9 
1914 :1,205,000,000 38.6 1920 1,300,000,000 45.1 
1915 1,196,000,900 40.4 


The fluctuations in world coal supply become somewhat 
clearer if expressed as index numbers, taking the output in 
the year 1913 as equal to.100. The production in the other 
years then becomes as follows: 


PEP ep ehkas te tos snG teaey sehen EOE ee ee eee 97 
DN eps 0s fp tkevanerinnbsn ta | ORES Sn er rey ert 100 
_. SSS ee rae et ht. eer re 99 
FPEP i bepaebibdcsinngecekess ce. ery ee ee 86 
| RS Rs sr eer area obese ne p< sion sie.0 tS 97 
on ee ee A eee 89 


The _present rate of production in the world is the 
resultant of conflicting forces; the decline in the war-torn 
countries is being offset in part by an increase in regions 
remote from the battlefields. In the belligerent countries of 
Europe the war cut heavily into production. Sometimes the 
cause of the decline was physical destruction of the mines, 
as in France; sometimes it was the drain upon the man- 
power of the nation; sometimes it was merely the economic 
disorganization and disruption of normal trade which 
attended the war. In France the 1920 output (excluding the 
‘Saar and Alsace-Lorraine) was 46 per cent less than that of 
1913; in Great Britain the decline was 20 per cent; in Ger- 
many (also excluding the Saar and Alsace-Larraine) the 
output of bituminous coal decreased 24 per cent, a decrease 
which was in part, however, offset by the increased produc- 
tion of lignite. In Eastern Europe—the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, Russia, and the Balkans—the breakdown 
caused by the war was even greater than in Western 
Europe, and the decline in output was proportionately large. 
Of all the major European belligerents only Belgium had 
in 1920 practically re-attained its pre-war rate of production. 

The decrease in output centering in Europe may be likened 
to a condition of vacuum. To fill the void on the Continent 
and in the maritime markets formerly supplied by Great 
Britain and Germany the outlying coal fields of the world 
increased their production greatly. The stimulus of demand 


was felt not only in the neutral countries of Europe—Spain, 
Holland and Scandinavia—all of which developed their 
scanty resources to the utmost, but extended to the 
Americas, Africa and Asia. Japanese, Chinese and East 
Indian mines took over the bunkering business relinquished 
by the British in the Far East. 

In the bitterness of Europe’s need coal from the Appa- 
lachians was shipped through Trieste and Fiume to Austria, 
or carried up the Rhine to Switzerland, passing within gun- 
shot of the great Ruhr field of Germany. Considerable 
tonnages were brought from South Africa, and a stray cargo 
from China found its way to Europe. Even the East Indies 
and far-away Spitzbergen felt the stimulus. The manner 
in which the outlying countries came to the assistance of 
Europe is shown in the following table, which gives produc- 
tion, by continents, before and after the war. Only 
Oceanica, of the distant lands, produced less in 1920 than in 
1913, and there, as in Europe, the cause was the disorganiza- 
tion caused by the war, for Australia and New Zealand both 
sent a large proportion of their able-bodied men to Europe 
and have not yet regained their pre-war productivity. 

Thus, while in 1913 Europe led all the continents as a 
producer of coal, contributing 54 per cent of the world’s 
output, in 1920 she had yielded first place to North America 
and her share of the world’t total had shrunk to 46 per cent. 

The largest factor in filling the void caused by the war in 
Europe was, of course, the United States. Our production 
increased from 38.5 per cent of the total for the world in 
1913, to 45.1 per cent in 1920. In that year our sea-borne 
exports of coal were 22,500,000 net tons, five times what 
they were in 1913. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL BY CONTINENTS, 1913 AND 1920 
(In Metric Tons) 


Increase or Per Cent 








Continent 1913 1920 Decrease * of Change* 
North America... 531,600,000 601,300,000 + 69,700,000 +13.1 
South America... 1,600,000 1,700,000 + 100,000 + 6.2 
Europe.......... 730,000,000 597,500,000 — 132,500,000 —18.1 
TE Ele 5655 8ta nica 55,800,000 75,800,000 + 20,000,000 +35.9 
BETOOR o5006'0 s 20 8,300,000 11,800,000 + 3,500,000 +42.2 
Oceanioa........ 15,000,000 11,900,000 — 3,100,000 —20.7 

World. io.uccd. 1,342,300,000  1,300,000,000 — 42,300,000 — 3.2 


* A plus sign denotes an increase; .a minus sign, a decrease. 





Supreme Court Upholds Rent Laws, Citing 
Coal Decisions as Precedents 


el AN important decision the U. S. Supreme Court on 
Monday April 18, upheld the right of Congress to con- 
trol necessities of life in the public welfare. The decision 
sustained the Ball rent law of Congress, in which the court 
made some general conclusions of interest in view of the 
difference of opinion which has existed as to the right of 
Congress to control the coal and other basic industries. 
Five justices of the court joined in a majority report read 
by Justice Holmes, to which the Chief Justice, Mr. White, 
was one of four who dissented, holding that the Constitu- 
tion guaranteed the right of property and contract and 


‘could not be superseded by legislation in the interest of the 


public welfare. Justice McKenna delivered the dissenting 
opinion, which was a dramatic declarafion against govern- 
ment control. 

The majority opinion cited previous mining and coal deci- 
sions in support of its view that a matter of private con- 
cern could be clothed with public interest. Justice Holmes 
said that circumstances may so change in time or so differ 
in space as to clothe with public interest what at other 
times or in other places would be a matter of purely private 
concern. 

Justice McKenna said the law impaired obligations of 
contract and was contrary to the law of lessor and lessee. 
He insisted that the security of property against the exer- 
tions of government was the “essence of liberty.” 
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RICES and production of bituminous coal continued 
Pp: bump along on the bottom during the first half 

of April. It is confidently expected, however, that 
from now forward production will gradually gain until 
a real demand is felt that will push it upward more 
nearly to normal. Prices will follow the same uninter- 
esting course so long as consumers are quiet. 

The British strike, which has been in effect nearly 
three weeks, has produced an abundance of inquiries 
for coal from abroad but no orders and no shipments 
that can be traced directly as a result of English con- 
ditions. American exporters have suffered no disap- 
pointment on that account, for it was known that 
markets in continental Europe were overstocked and 
present conditions were forecast. Until stocks become 
very much depleted, as for instance, in France, Italy 
and Switzerland or in Scandinavia, these countries are 
not going to buy coal here at present rates of exchange 
and with present difficulties in obtaining credits. 

Home markets for coal are dead because industry is 
marking time. Of nineteen coals quoted by Coal Age 
the spot prices of eight gained, five dropped and six 
were unchanged from a week ago. The gains were 
mainly in high-grade low-volatiles on the Atlantic sea- 
board, though some of the better Western coals de- 


Review 


veloped a little strength. The net result, considering 
the market as a whole, was a gain of one point in Coal 
Age index of spot prices, from 102 to 103. 

Anthracite, after one slump, during the week ended 
April 2, climbed to 1,865,000 net tons, which is above 
the weekly average so far this year and well above that 
of the same period of 1920. Anthracite operators have 
not felt as yet a slack domestic market and they are 
hopeful of rousing sufficient interest in summer storage 
by consumers to tide them over the early summer 
months. Not until real hot weather hits the East will 
it be known whether the scant price reductions of 
this month will tempt domestic purchasing. The opin- 
ion is more or less commonly held that 50c. or even a 
dollar is too little reduction to stimulate buying. 


CONSUMERS HOPE FREIGHTS WILL FALL WITH WAGES 


Anticipated reductions in freight rates are holding up 
summer purchasing of coal, both hard and soft. The 
decision of the Railway Labor Board last week set 
July 1 as the latest date at which wage adjustments are 
to be consummated. By inference it is anticipated that 
freights will go down when wages do and no one wants 
to invest in high freight cost now. Westbound coal, as 
anthracite and high-grade fuel from eastern Kentucky, 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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is suffering from sluggish demand in the Midwest as 
a result. 

What has happened to beehive coke is readily appre- 
ciated when it is realized that the output in the week 
of April 9, 1921, was less than the daily output in the 
same week of 1920. Coke for iron furnaces is coming 
from byproduct ovens—the beehive ovens, in fact, have 
at last become standby plants. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production during the week ended April 9 was 6,089,000 
net tons, according to the Geological Survey. The rate per 
working day continued to decline, although the output ex- 
ceeded that of the holiday week preceding. Loadings im- 
proved slightly on Monday and Tuesday, April 11-12. 

Steam coals are in slightly increased call in the Central 
and Southwest States, as reserves appear to be getting 
lower. The upturn is scarcely perceptible, but coupled with 
continued low production and fewer forced sales, is giving 
a better tone to the market. Contract making apparently 
is being indefinitely postponed. 


400 





Relative spot prices 
of bituminous coal in 
United States 1920- 
1921. Weekly spot 350 
prices on bituminous 
coal have been re- 
duced to compare 
with the average ‘| 
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Estimates of Production 


FroM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total bituminous, including coal coked 











_ 1921 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 

Week to Date Week to Datea 
Mar. 26b....... 6,457,000 96,801,000 11,015,000 126,585,000 
Daily average... 1,076,000 1,339,000 1,836,000 1,751,000 
eS ee 5,823,000 102,624,000 9,715,000 136,300,000 
Daily average... 1,059,000 1,311,000 1,619,000 1,741,00' 
ee 6,089,000 108,713,000 9,690,000 145,990,000 ~— 
Daily average... 1,015,000 1,290,000 1,615,000 1,732,000 


(a) Less two day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (5) Revised from last report. 
(c) Subject to revision. j 











ANTHRACITE 
- 1921 — 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date b Week to Datea 
Se errr 1,564,000 21,183,000 1,921,000 20,609,000 
Ce ee 1,157,000 22,747,000 1,314,000 21,923,000 
PENI Pile ciewis's es 1,865,000 24,612,000 1,538,000 23,461,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (b) Revised from last report. 
(c) Subject to revision. 


BEEHIVE COKE 





Week Ended —————. 
April 9a April 2b April 10 1921 1920¢ J 
1921 1921 1920 to Date to Date 


79,000 87,000 477,000 2,633,000 6,428,000 
(a) a to revision. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Less 2 









































result is shown in days’ i i , i 
ys’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
ym awa hh gh J ”"\ rn ll for last two years. 
prices. feo \ 
250 
Union miners are adamant in their refusal to consider 
any reduction in their wage scales. However, slack oper- 
ating time has brought out an interesting labor condition— 
200 union miners are migrating to non-union fields, seeking 
work where wages have been lowered. During the past 
week more than five hundred union miners sought employ- 
, ment in the Connellsville region, where a cut in wages has 
150 \ been in effect since April 1. 
Lakes demand is dragging. There are some 8,000 cars 
Nor at the lower ports, awaiting bottoms and an extremely slug- 
" gish start of the season is indicated. Freight rates inland 
10 Sree from the upper docks have been revised, generally down- 
ward, effective July 6, to afford dock fuel more even competi- 
tion with Illinois and Indiana all-rail. This is the occasion 
ne of an active drive for business by the mine operators, who 
Jan Apr July Oct Dec are seeking to establish their customers before the new rates 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Mar. Mar.22 Apr.12 Apr. 19 Market Mar. Mar.22 Apr.12 Apr. 19 
Quoted 1920 ©1921 921 1921t Quoted 1920 =: 1921 1921 1921+ 
Low-Volatile, Eastern ae... ° $2.33 Ss a $3.25 
2.35 $3.25 $3.3 ’ olumbus..... = ‘ ‘ 2.15 
» 3% 93:35 93:3) 93-85 lumbus..... 2.75 3.25 3.2 3.25 
2:35 4.15 3.85 3.50@ 4.50 Cleveland..... 2.35 2.15 2.25 2.20@ 2.35 
2.60 5.00 5.00 4.50@ 5.50 Pitts. No. 8lump..... e-. Cleveland..... 2.60 3.50 3.50 3. 3.75 
a 5.85 6.00 6.86 
2°95 2550 2:35 2.006 2.75 _Midwest : 
2.95 3.00 3.05 2.35@ 3.75 Frankln, Ill.,minerun.. Chicago....... 2:33 3.35 3.40 3 3.50 
2.95 3.30 3.40 i336 3.75 Franklin, Ill.,lump...... Chicago....... 2.55 3.55 3.55 3.45@ 3.65 
a i en 3.50 Central Ill., minerun.... Chicdgo...... eo) -2%0 2.25 eit 2.75 
295 3.65 - 3.15 3.25 Central Ill., lump........ Chicago...... 2.55 2.50 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
2.95 2.75 2.80 2.60@ 2.95 Ind. 4th Vein minerun... Chicago...... 2.35 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 3.00 
295 «(3°05 «(3.25 $00 Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago. .: : :: 2:55 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.50 
2.95 2.90 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 Ind. 5th Vein minerun... Chicago...... 2.35 2.50 2.65 2.50@ 3.00 
2.95 2.65 2.35 2.35@ 2.75 Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago...... Bios, 210d: 30, 2:75 3.25 
2.95 2.50 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 Standard minerun...... St. Louis...... 2.35 1.85 1.90 1.90@ 2.00 
2.95 2.35 2.50 2.50 Standard lump.......... St. Louis...... 2:55 2.0 . 2.25 2.25 
2.95 2.20 2.15 2.00@ 2.23 West Ky. minerun...... Louisville. .... 2.35 2.50 2.40 2.00@ 2.50 
2.95 2.30 2.15 2. ¢ 28 West Ky. lump........ oe ee 2.60 3.15 2.90 .00 
6 ‘ F ~] : 
So 3.95 5.15 2.0 .2.05 Seen 
as) 2.73. 345 3.25 Big Seam mine run Birmingham... 2.95 3.05 2.90@ 3.25 
2.95 2.95 3.00 3.00@ 3.15 ~~ Seam lump.......... ae... 2.75 3.75 3.60 3.25@ 4.00 
§.E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville..... 2.75 2.65 2.75 
es Ky. lump.......;.. esting a ; re z - oH “x's 
2.50 2.00 1.85 1.75@ 2.20 ansas mine run ansas City... : 4. 4.50 
2.50 2.15 1.85 1.85@ 2.00 ery en Kansas City... 4 5.50 5.00 $00 
2.50 2.00 2.10 2.00@ 2.15 Toss tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. Quotations on Pocahontas mine 
2.35 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 run, Boston market, heretofore quoted included both Pocah i 
2:35 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 and will henceforth be quoted as West Virginia te peaticete ad 
oe ee se 2.00 + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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take effect. Agitation for lower rates from the mines to the 
lower ports continues. 

All-rail shipments to New England fell off during ee: 
week ended April 9. Reports show that 2,274 cars were 
forwarded through the five rail gateways. 

Now that the danger of a general British strike seems to 
have been averted for the moment, there is little prospect of 
any greatly increased export demand. Heavier bunkering 
business and an increasing line of inquiries have raised 
Tidewater quotations. During the week ended April 14 
the Hampton Roads piers dumped 360,000 tons. 
BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED AT ATLANTIC PORTS IN FEBRUARY 


AND MARCH, 1921, IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 
New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- Mar. Feb. 


Destination York delphia more Roads ton Total Total 
Coastwise to 

England 114 20 86 364 584 518 
Expres... osn2s 73 95 421 43 632 712 
Bunker 350 47 41 228 2 668 626 
Insidecapes ..... 158 91 27 1 277 235 
Other ton- 

nage..... 601 Fore 3 59 4 667 611 
March total 1,065 298 316 1,099 eo 2608 =... 
Feb. total... 1,009 254 252 1,146 41 aaictes 2,702 

ANTHRACITE 


Prompt recovery followed the depression attending the 
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net tons were mined, an increase of 708,000 tons. Produc- 
tion for the coal year 1920-1921 is estimated by the Geolog- 
ical Survey at 89,700,000 net tons and is compared with 
preceding years in the following table: 


PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE, COAL YEARS, IN NET TONS 


PPEINS sills Ris ee Cisiee 88,323,000 1997-18... ..0..-65 0:0. 100,372,000 
UP eet eS iirc base eaves 90,298,000 Lb alg Aner rare tes 92,791,000 
Lic Sarre 93,318,000 CO | Sea ares « 91,900,000* 
WOURUD iain oes vr ewecwintns 87,947,000 PPAME ike v SW sies, do kchicle 89,700,000* 


Loading for Lakes continues active and bottoms are still 
available. New England reports a better domestic demand, 
as the public seems to have awakened to the fact that fur- 
ther price reductions are out of the question. The New York 
market also is active, but Baltimore trading is sluggish. 
Rumors of an advance of 20c. on domestic sizes on May 1 
are heard in Philadelphia, where a cold snap hes furnished 
a temporary spurt.. 

COKE 


Beehive coke production continued to decline and another 
low record was set—79,000 net tons for the week ended 
April 9. The Connellsville market is very stagnant but 
prices are well established at $3.50 for spot furnace, $3.75 
for contract; foundry, $5@$5.50, spot or contract. At two 
or three works there have been some slight interruptions 
due to labor trouble, where the wage reductions of April 





Easter holidays. During the week ended April 9, 1,865,000 


1 were not willingly accepted. 
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New England 





BOSTON 
Only Occasional Inquiry — Operators 
Follow the Spot Market Closely — 
Hampton Roads Situation Unchanged 
—Anthracite Shows Signs of Better 
Demand. 

Bituminous—Disquieting news from 
England caused a slight renewal of 
interest in the current market, but this 
quickly subsided when the threatened 
strike was postponed. There is occa- 
sional small inquiry from those able to 
find room for spot coal, but no pro- 
nounced buying sentiment has yet de- 
veloped in any quarter. Many con- 
sumers find themselves with such large 
reserves that for the next twelve months 
they will be obliged to buy only 40 or 
50 per cent of their normal require- 
ments. So general is this that buyers 
feel no apprehension over continued 
light output at the mines. 

Operators are continuing meanwhile 
to keep closely in touch with the spot 
market. In general the range of price 
remains with little modification, but 
now and then inducements are made to 
provide a week’s operation for this or 
that mine. Sales agents are laying 
siege to buyers and every rumor of 
possible purchase is run to earth. 

Receipts are on the same light basis 
characteristic since April came in, and 
neither by water nor by rail has there 
been noted any sign of increase. . At 
the New York and Philadelphia piers 
very few cargoes have been cleared 
coastwise, even though there is a great 
surplus of bottoms, and rates, under the 


conditions, are on a moderate basis. On 
bituminous in P. & R. Ry. barges the 
rate to Boston is now $1.60 and to 
Bangor but 30c. more. 

There is now the closest competition 
for retail bituminous business. The 
low bid for 14,000 tons to be supplied 
to City of Boston buildings for the 
twelve months to end April 1, 1922 was 
$9.43 per net ton delivered. 

Pocahontas and New River are still 
suffering from a stagnant market. At 
all three terminals the volume of coal 
standing is far in excess of boats 
either waiting or engaged, and now that 
British colliery trouble seems to have 
been composed for the moment there 
is little prospect for any real demand 
everseas. The close basis is still $3 
per net ton at the mines for contract. 

Current mine quotations on bitum- 
inous are shown in the Weekly Review. 
On cars for inland delivery Pocahontas 
and New River remain on the basis of 
$8.25@$8.50 per gross ton, Boston and 
Providence. 


Anthracite—While there is as yet no 
decided impetus to the domestic demand 
there are beginning to be signs of better 
retail trade. There is more apparent 
confidence in the current price basis as 
the lowest of the season, and active 
sales efforts on the part of dealers are 
beginning to show results. The pres- 
sure in the cities is for egg and stove, 
and elsewhere for stove alone. The 
lack of demand for broken and chestnut 
will soon halt shipments of stove in 
excess of the actual proportion mined. 
It is likely, therefore, that movement to 
this territory will be somewhat accel- 
erated the next few weeks. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Independents Advance Schedule Prices 
— Demand Is Stronger — Bituminous 
Shows Improvement — Less Coal Mov- 
ing—Prices Up. 


Anthracite— Buying is brisk and 
while company coals have always found 
a ready market, independent product is 
becoming scarcer and hard to pick up. 
Most of the independents who continued 
to mine coal during the recent depres- 
sion in the market report heavy book- 
ings. Quotations for independent do- 
mestic sizes range 10c. to 30c. above 
the new company prices, depending 
upon grade. 

Efforts to induce early buying is 
bearing fruit, the only fear of the 
retailers being that so much coal might 
be put away during the next couple of 
months that it might result in a com- 
paratively dull summer. 

Current quotations for company 
coals, per gross ton, at mine and f.o.b. 
Tidewater, lower ports, are as follows: 


Mine Tidewater 
PRORGR odie 5d $7.10@$7.75 $ 9.71@$10.36 
BE ke cin:d 0, 6 oe 7.10@ 7.75 9.71 10.36 
CT ere 7.85@ 8.10 9.96@ 1 
caanent a tail a ee 8.10 10.01@ 10.71 

i RN OW Bog .65 6.00 8.12@ 

Santciniieats No. 1 3.50 5 
WRN 5, ce 5 -Wiewe gals 2.50 4.97 
ee ee 1.50 3.97 
Birdseye. . wc ss 2.50 5.02 


Bituminous—A stronger market ex- 
ists. Demand is slowly picking up 
and prices are a trifle steadier, although 
the general average shows little differ- 
ence from last week. 

Locally the situation shows little 
change, but a betterment is noticeable 
inland. Not much benefit has resulted 
here from the British strike. There 
has been a marked increase in the num- 
ber of inquiries but actual sales are 
comparatively few. Liners continue to 
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take on a double quantity of coal to 
avoid any possible trouble in making 
the return trip. There are between 200 
and 300 vessels at anchor in this harbor 
awaiting cargoes, which, if they could 
obtain them, would mean a rush for 
bunker coals. 

The renewal of contracts is slow 
work. Consumers are not entering into 
new deals at a price around $4 when 
good grades can be bought in the open 
market at approximately $1 lower. 

Some of the good grades are said to 
be well sold ahead. This is particularly 
true of coals included in Pools 9 and 
71. 
entered orders for a considerable: ton- 
nage of Pool 9 at $3. 

Quotations for ‘he various pools, 
f.o.b. local docks show a wide range. 
The trend, however, seemed to be about 
as follows: Pool 1, $6.25@$6.50; Pool 
9, $6.20@$6.30; Pool 10, $6@$6.25; Pool 
71, $6.25@$6.50; Pool 11, $5.25@$5.50. 
Mine quotations are reported in the 
Weekly Review. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Business Picks Up—Prices a Trifle 
Stronger—Better Pier Conditions. 


Business at the piers has been a little 
more brisk than at any time during the 
previous four weeks, the British coal 
strike apparently having the effect of 
stimulating both price and demand. 
Pools 1 and 2 are now $6@$6.75; other 
pools range $5.50@$5.75. 

The situation at the three piers for 
the week ended April 14, was as fol- 
lows: 

N. & W. piers, Lamberts Point— 


ONO Eee 1,998 

I od. 6 6'si.w se 6 8S 6 wo 91,862 

eS eee 2.511 

A ee 137,116 

er ee 18,945 
Cc. & O. piers, Newport News— 

i ew oo vans odin eee 2,589 


NE MIO occ dic nivees ors ovs 128,950 


a a ese ee 2,345 
IE So ah g Givinw wo oic eels 121,987 
ee 5,000 
Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Point— 

SS Seer ee a eer 1,338 
os cia cup aabbwn pace & 66,900 
IE Ws tcc cceiaenebice cuss > 2,060 


Se re 103,041 
I Sk kc peice © 
Cars on hand outside pool.......... 

The Lamberts Point piers Friday 
morning were filled with ships await- 
ing cargo, every berth being taken for 
the first time in several weeks. Many 
of these are going to England. 

Contracts continue to be held in 
abeyance here, only a few local dealers 
having renewed contracts for the new 
year. 


BALTIMORE 


Slump Continues Acute Despite Antici- 
pated Strike Stimulus—Much Coal Un- 
contracted—Hard Coal Trade Inactive. 

Bituminous—While a good line of ex- 
port inquiry continues, actual closings 
remain few and the slump in movement 
from this port has become more pro- 
nounced, only two ships having cleared 
with export coal for the first half of 
April. The anticipation of the British 
strike caused a tightening of quotations 
on future delivery by holders of better 
coals and a better tone in local trading. 


It was also said that one operator — 
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There is much good coal on the 
market uncontracted. Holders of best 
coals are figuring that there will be 
ample demand a little later, but never- 
theless the temptation to sell is caus- 
ing coals to be let go at figures in many 
cases entirely too close to the margin 
of production. Prices are shown in the 
Weekly Review. 

It is an odd coincidence that the new 
coal pier of the Western Maryland has 
been completed and put into commis- 
sion at the time of lowest handling in 
a long period. The pier was tested out 
the past week by loading the collier 
Melrose for New England. 

Anthracite—Hard coal men are be- 
wailing the public attitude of not order- 
ing. Personal urging, newspaper ad- 
vertising and other measures have 
failed to change this situation. A ser- 
ious time is ahead for both dealers and 
consumers if the great majority let the 
summer pass well along before making 
any effort to get coal. With soft coal 
consumers taking the same stand one 
of the worst freight congestions in 
years is forecast. Meanwhile, dealers 
are interested to see what action pro- 
ducers will take on the public com- 
plaint, made through the retail asso- 
ciation by letter, concerning the class 
of preparation that has been the vogue 
since mid-war days. During the war 
poor preparation and _ over-standard 
amount of slate and rock was.admitted, 
as was the mixing of sizes. The claim 
is that this continues. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Stimulated by Cool Speli— 
Mines Working Full Time — Price 
Increase Likely May 1— Bituminous 
Unchanged — Tide Trade Mostly for 
Bunkers. 


Anthracite—With another unseason- 
able drop in the temperature recently 
the consumer was stirred to some activ- 
ity and the retail trade experienced a 
little boost. However, the dealers are 
a unit in stating that the outlook is 
not particularly promising, as they have 
very few orders ahead, cleaning up the 
business as fast as it offers. 

There has been a plentiful supply of 
coal of all sizes coming in, the only 
sign of scarcity being at times on 
stove. 

All the companies are holding firm to 
their prices and it seems to be taken 
now without question that there will be 
an increase on May 1. In some quar- 
ters it is reported that the advance will 
not be more than 10c., while there is 
a persistent story out that one of the 
companies intends to put on 20c., if not 
25c. 

The trade has been much interested 
in the proposed 2 per cent tax on an- 
thracite and for a time it looked as 
though it would go through. The opin- 
ion is general now that it will not be 
enacted into a law. 

, The small sizes are giving all opera- 
tors much cause for anxiety. Pea is 
particularly weak and the companies 
have now begun to drop a surplus of 
this size in the storage yards. Inde- 
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pendents are moving some around 
$5.25@$5.50. Steam. coals are also in 
heavy over-supply and all companies 
are storing heavily. Individual buck- 
wheat can be had around $2.75@$3.25. 

The company prices per gross ton for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond 
for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide 

RINEIAMER™ sGiiaiee's Bike we Ree es $7.25 $ 9.95 
ass Rie WH Als Sass AUS wbTee 7.25 9.95 
Mee Saw swece ns ce h nis awess 7.55 10.20 
Sacre eee eee 7.55 10.20 
OS SSE ae aero yee 5.90 8.30 
SP EIOG <n. 4500s ov aww ee 3.50 6.00 
RENE Bin ix 45 61s O e's widiaie wan 2.50 5.00 
Pe. 6 stivees cae see wwe BOO 4.40 
REMEDY SGicioh spend saeceees 1.50 3.90 

Bituminous—If anything, less coal 


has been coming in lately. The con- 
sumer is just as cautious as ever in 
buying anything but the most meager 
tonnage. The big users still have very 
large stocks on hand and are doing 
little work. The iron industry locally 
does not improve and until it does there 
will be very light coal buying. The 
manufacture of cotton goods has im- 
proved considerably of late, and this 
trade, together with the utilities, has 
served to make what little business 
there is offering. 

Recent prices have shown a tendency 
to remain firm, with occasional stiffen- 
ing. Quotations are shown in the 
Weekly Review. Some shippers con- 
tinue to try for contracts, but very 
little business is being concluded. 
There is an occasional report of some 
shading of contract prices, but most 
interests are still holding to their form- 
er figures. 

The export trade remains quiet, with 
business mostly confined to bunkering. 
Effects of the British strike have now 
been well discounted and have not 
changed the local market, outside of 
the slight tendency to induce a little 
more buying by some domestic con- 
sumers. 


BUFFALO 


Dull Bituminous Market Continues— 
Business Is Waiting for Industrial Ad- 
justments—Anthracite Lakes Loading 
Active. 

Bituminous—Some active 
who have made friends 
consumers, are able to sell a fair 
amount of coal, but the _ office 
that is not making running expenses 
is common. The worst of it is that 
there is not the slightest sign of 
improvement. Shippers are given to 
saying that conditions are actually 
growing worse, or that if they are not 
it is because everything is at a stand- 
still. 

It is common, though, for people who 
find business dull to say that it is the 
worst they ever knew it to be, so that 
seme allowance must be made for that 
scrt of pessimism. 

There is no improvement in the manu- 
facturing trade. It is the general idea 
that consumption of most articles is 
much greater than production and that 
the consumer has less stock in hand 
from day to day, so that manufacturing 
will be obliged to increase considerably 
before the end of the year. Another 


shippers, 
with the 
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difficulty is that the seller is never sat- 
isfied unless he can sell much more 
than is actually needed, thus making 
the consumer a speculator and a direct 
contributor to the fluctuations in trade. 


Anthracite—Demand continues light 
and there is an unusual amount of com- 
petition. New and aggressive dealers 
have come in this season. Never be- 
fore has any new concern been able to 
eat into the trade, which has long been 
mostly in the hands of four or five dis- 
tributors, who look after the small re- 
tailers and at the same time do retail- 
ing on their own account. 

Canadian demand is better than it 
is for bituminous, but it cannot be 
called good. Everywhere the idea pre- 
vails that a trade war is going to re- 
duce prices still further. The cut of 
$1.40 in Toronto no doubt added to the 
impression. Instead of improving trade 
it is said to have hurt it, both in and 
out of that city. 

In the Lakes trade the loading is 
brisk, about 300,000 tons now being 
afloat. So far only two cargoes have 
left and one of them tied up in Cleve- 
land. 


Coke—The trade is quite as dull as 
ever. Contracts are run out, but noth- 
ing is being done to make more and 
nothing is expected until iron ore be- 
gins to move. Distributors of gas from 
local ovens are getting so little that 
they are obliged to buy coal and make 
their own gas. 





Northwest 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Revision of Rates Has Not Stimulated 
Demand—Trade Deaf to Shortage Talk. 

The triumphant announcement which 
went forth with the decision of the 
Interstate Commission revising coal 
freight rates was by no means backed 
up by the decision itself. When it 
comes to the point of establishing a 
freight saving it is found that a por- 
tion of the rates are raised and some 
are lowered and many are uncertain 
until all angles are studied. 

Regardless of the general effect, the 
present market demand is almost at a 
standstill. This announcement alone 
had the effect of holding back orders— 
if there were any to hold—until the 
outcome was noted on freights. But 
there is also the appeal to the rail- 
road men for lower freights on coal. 
That, too, would have the effect of de- 
laying orders until it was learned how 
it came out. 

So, in the face of several undeniable 
signs of spring in the shape of admoni- 
tions to buy coal early lest the coal 
famine catch us, the trade in the North- 
west is recklessly proceeding on its un- 
disturbed way. 

It seems that the transition from a 
pronounced sellers’ market to an equally 
decided buyers’ market has found orig- 
inal sellers unprepared to meet new 
conditions. They have been under the 
tender care of government control, 
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where they had nothing to do but pro- 
duce as much coal as a short supply of 
cars could handle, and let nature take 
its course. Now that they are up 
against a situation which calls for tact, 
diplomacy, salesmanship, and pertinac- 
ity, they fail back upon resources which 
would hardly deceive a kindergartner. 

Locally there is a wide divergence 
in the prices available on hard coal. 
One or two companies are quoting at 
retail $17.30 for nut, $17.20 for stove, 
$17 for egg and $15.40 for pea. These 
prices are within 20 or 30c. of the 
wholesale price to dealers, named by 
one dock company. As long as buying 
is as quiet as it is now, it does not 
make a great deal of difference what is 
quoted, but this cannot endure indefi- 
nitely. 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Dull — Anticipation of Price 
Changes -May 1—Coal Cargoes Arrive. 

Business is confined strictly to imme- 
diate needs, as everybody is looking 
forward to a price adjustment May 1. 
Anthracite is expected to drop 50c., 
vhich amount will be replaced at the 
rate of 10c. per month. There is some 
talk of an additional reduction later on, 
when the supply increases, but this 
suggestion is not given much credence. 

Soft coal may also be advanced. The 
situation is briefly explained by the 
president of the Milwaukee-Western 
Fuel Co., which handles over 80 per 
cent of Milwaukee’s coal supply: “An 
over supply of soft coal, coupled with a 
light demand, has forced dealers to cut 
prices, in many instances below replace- 
ment cost. It is impossible to fix the 
probable increase, but it is certain to 
affect nearly all grades handled here.” 
Pocahontas has been shaded 50c. 
Screened sizes now sell at $138, and mine 
run at $9.50. 

Another cargo of 11,000 tons soft 
coal reached port April 8. There are 
other cargoes afloat at Lower Lakes 
shipping points, but these will not be 
forwarded until it is certain the vessels 
can secure return cargoes. 
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MIDWEST REVIEW 


Only Future Orders Being Placed — 
Operators Make Drive on Northwest 
Trade—Few Contract Renewals. 

During the past few days there has 
been some unseasonably cold weather. 
It has not, however, been severe enough 
to stimulate domestic buying to any 
great extent. The coal market on both 
steam and domestic sizes is dormant, 
if not dead, and no improvement is ex- 
pected until July or later. 

The domestic situation is very un- 
usual in that retail dealers especially in 
the Northwest are placing orders for 
liberal amounts, but this coal is for 
later shipments. Practically no busi- 
ness has been booked for prompt ship- 
ment. Orders have been pouring in for 
summer and fall deliveries. 
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There has been no improvement 
whatsoever in the steam market and 
this is just as well, because the mines 
will not be able to produce. steam sizes 
in the cheaper grades until the domestic 
market picks up. Purchasing agents of 
both large and small manufacturing 
concerns are putting off the matter of 
contracting until a later date. This is 
going to lead to serious difficulty late 
in the fall. The contracting season is 
far behind normal and from present 
indications it can be judged that all 
our larger industries are putting off 
contracting at least for a month more. 

Southern Illinois operators see a very 
bright future for their coal in this 
territory usually served by the docks at 
Ashland, Duluth, and Superior, and it 
is their aim to displace the less favored 
coals which are sold from the docks. 
Their anxiety to get new customers 
started on their coal is accentuated by 
the fact that there will be a reduction in 
freight rates on coal from the docks 
to various points in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and the Northwest 
in general, early in July. These opera- 
tors feel that they have had such great 
success in competition with Ohio and 
some Pennsylvania coals that they want 
to strengthen themselves so that when 
the public begins to buy, they will have 
more than their share of the business. 
In short, it is safe to say that the 
dock operators are going to have to 
fight for the business they have enjoyed 
during the past years. [Illinois opera- 
tors do not believe that they can drive 
West Virginia and Kentucky coal out 
of the Northwest market, but they do 
believe that they can hold their own in 
competition with Hocking, Pittsburg 
No. 8, Youghiogheny, etc. 

Production during the past week at 
Illinois and Indiana mines does not show 
any signs of improvement. Two or 
three weeks ago, a couple of days a 
week was the average running time 
but since a number of railroads have 
taken in their last shipments on con- 
tracts, mines that have been running on 
railroad fuel have been forced to dis- 
continue operations. 





DETROIT 


Demand Unimproved — Receipts Are 
Light — Contract Interest Is Lacking. 

Bituminous—While some jobbers say 
they are getting a few more inquiries 
for steam coal, sales do not reflect an 
increase in business. They are appar- 
ently becoming reconciled to continu- 
ance of a waiting policy. The change 
in industrial and manufacturing lines 
seems not sufficiently great to produce 
anything resembling a normal con- 
sumption of coal. 

Owing to the curtailment of buying 
orders, shipments are unusually light 
and little coal is.to be found on track. 
This is preventing coal being thrown 
on the market at forced prices. 

Smokeless lump and egg are quoted at 
$5, mine run, $3.50, and slack, $1.25. 
Ohio large lump is $3.40, 2-in. lump, 
$3.25, 3-in. lump, $3.05, mine run, $2.50, 
and nut, pea and slack about $2. West 
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Virginia and Kentucky quotations are 
on about the same level as Ohio. There 
is little or no interest in contracts. 
Consumption of domestic sizes has been 
almost discontinued with the coming of 
warmer weather and retailers are not 
buying. 

Anthracite—Price reductions by the 
producers have not so far been reflected 
in similar reductions in the local retail 
trade. 


CINCINNATI 


No Contracting — Better Spot Market 
Forecast—Retail Prices Drop. 


With the approach of the the opening 
of traffic so few contracts have been 
signed for Lakes business as to make 
them almost negligible. In fact, there 
has been no improvement in any con- 
tract market and little possibility of 
any immediate change. Many are in- 
clined to view the situation as one of 
the public’s own making and declare 
that when there does come a disposition 
to assure a coal supply the coal man 
may find it highly profitable to do 
nothing but a spot business. 

Some of the mines, which had noted 
the short spurt of strength shown in 
lump demand for the past couple of 
weeks, over-produced these sizes. The 
result was a lowering in price to the 
extent that some of the offerings were 
sold as low as $2.60. On the other 
hand, there was an absence of steam 
coal in distress and a gradual advance 
both of slack and mine run. The for- 
mer advanced from $1.75 to $2.25 for 
the better grades. Mine run, which 
had been selling around $2, advanced 
25c.@50c. Contract prices, however, 
were not changed, slack being quoted 
$2.40@$2.75; mine run $3.25, minimum; 
and lump $3.75@$4 for May and June 
delivery. 

The smokeless market has _ not 
varied much since the beginning of the 
month, though some mine run has been 
caught in distress. Circular prices are 
$5 for prepared, $3.50 for mine run and 
screenings. Of the latter there are 
scant spot offerings. 

Retail prices took a drop last week. 
Local deliveries are quoted $10 for 
smokeless block and $8.50 for mine run; 
bituminous lump $7@$7.50, mine run 
$7, and nut and slack $6.50. 


CLEVELAND 


Demand for Slack Continues—Produc- 
tion Improves— Railroad and Lakes 
Buying Expands. 

Bituminous—A growing demand for 
slack is due to the trend of wholesale 
and jobbing interests to buy more of 
it. The supply has been limited by the 
smaller demand and production of pre- 
pared sizes. 

Production has taken a spurt. In- 
creased operations are not due to 
greater industrial activity, although 
some lines such as tires, automobiles 
and parts, are improving. The real 
stimulus has come from the railroad 
demand and shipment of fuel to the 
Lower Lakes docks. © 
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Developments are lacking in the 
efforts of coal operators to get action 
on freight rate reductions from mines 
in the eastern bituminous region to the 
Lower Lakes ports. Prices have 
changed little in the last week and are 
shown in the Weekly Review. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land for the week ended April 9 
amounted to 815 cars; industrial 596 
cars, retail 219 cars, as compared with 
807 cars the previous week. 


Pocahontas and Anthracite—With de- 
mand almost at a standstill, Cleveland 
dealers are starting a publicity cam- 
paign to induce users to obtain their 
requirements now. Prices are pictured 
as being at rock bottom and consumers 
are warned not to delay. 

Lakes—The railroads have about 
8,000 carloads of coal at the docks and 
because of the scarcity of tonnage, 
dumping is proceeding rather slowly. 
Many coal shippers must wait until 
boats from upper ports arrive. Ow- 
ing to the late start of the ore season 
it is not believed that tonnage for coal 
shippers will be any more liberal than 
at present for some weeks. The grain 
movement is light also. Navigation 
through the “Soo” will soon be regular, 
it is hoped. Retail prices of coal de- 
livered follow: 


Anthracite—Egg and grate, $13.75; chest- 
nut, $13.90 and stove, $13.95. i 

Pocahontas—Shoveled lump, $11.40; mine 
run, $9.50. 

Domestic Bituminous — West Virginia 
splint, $10; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $8.15; cannel 


lump, $12.15. 
Steam Coal—No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 


$5.75; No. 6 and No. 8 mine run, $6; No. 
8 ¥-in. lump $6. 


CHICAGO 


Retail Demand Dead—Industrial Con- 
ditions Unchanged—Pocahontas in Good 
Call for Stocking at Yards. 


Usually at this time of the year the 
retailers in and about Chicago are en- 
gaged in filling up some of their regu- 
lar customers with coal. In fact, in 
ordinary years, quite a large per cent 
of householders, flat owners, etc., bought 
and put in their winter’s coal during 
the month of April. This has not 
proved to be the case this year, as in 
common with everybody else, the con- 
sumers are putting off purchasing of 
their coal until the very last minute. 

The steam market is no different here 
in Chicago than any other place and 
conditions are unsatisfactory and dull 
in the extreme. One or two small con- 
tracts were placed this week, but the 
tonnage purchased was very far be- 
low the amount normally contracted for 
at this time of the year. 

Chicago retailers are beginning to 
wonder what effect the coal strike in 
England will have upon the Pocahontas 
mines in West Virginia. Last year 
when coal exporting was at its he:ght, 
Chicago retailers were left high and 
dry, even if they were fortunate enough 
to have contracts with Pocahontas 
operators. This year, however, they 
have been getting some shipments on 
their contracts, but there is some very 
reasonable doubt in their minds as to 
whether they will continue receiving 
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their usual amount of Pocahontas in 
proportion to the supply on hand, 
especially if a big order comes in from 
England. In one or two instances, re- 
quests have been made to operators to 
send shipments forward a little more 
rapidly. 


ST. LOUIS 


Scarcely Any Domestic Moving—Steam 
Call Barely Takes Available Supply— 
Immediate Future More Promising. 


A quiet, easy market prevails on 
comestic. There has been a little de- 
mand on account of the few cool days, 
but it had only a temporary effect. 

There is no domestic coal moving to 
country points in this territory. The 
cpinion prevails that there will be a 
reduction in freight rates within the 
next 90 to 120 days and the dealers feel 
it is best to wait and buy on the new 
rate. Railroad officials discount this 
and say that even if there were a cut 
in rates, it would not materially affect 
conditions. 

There is just enough steam call to 
take what is offered, as a rule. Some 
mines are still crushing coal to take 
care of contracts. Railroad tonnage is 
light, although some are buying on the 
epen market. 

Dealers are going slow on Eastern 
coals. Aside from the anthracite or- 
ders placed a few weeks ago for about 
300 cars, nothing more has been or- 
dered. No smokeless can compete un- 
less the price gets down to about $4 
at the mine for lump and egg. 

There seems to be a good future 
for coke locally to replace hard coal 
and smokeless. It may also hit the 





Carterville tonnage. No change in 
prices since last week. 
COLUMBUS 


Slightly Increased Demand for Steam— 
Domestic Trade Still Slow—Production 
Is at Low Point—No Contracting. 


Demand for steam sizes has in- 
creased. Reserves are gradually being 
depleted and purchasing agents are now 
in the market to a larger extent. 
Public utilities are still buying rather 
briskly although there is no disposi- 
tion to contract for any length of time. 
But few large railroad contracts have 
been closed. Prices on steam grades 
are still rather low, with nut, pea and 
slack from all Ohio fields selling 
around $1.85@$2 and mine run $2.20@ 
$2.45. 

Domestic trade is quiet in every sec- 
tion. Householders are buying only in 
small lots. No stocking on the part 
of users is reported and little is ex- 
pected for some time. Retail prices 
have reached the lowest point in 
months. Pocahontas lump sells $9.50; 
West Virginia splints $7.50@$8.25 for 
lump and $6.50 for mine run; Hock- 
ing lump $6.50@$7.25 and mine run 
around $5. 

Lakes trade is showing little activity. 
Some vessels are still being loaded at 
the lower ports but this is not suffi- 
cient to stimulate trade. Only a few 
isolated contracts have been entered 
into and prices are still unsettled. The 
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Lakes trade is not expected to show 
any considerable activity until after the 
middle of May. 

Production in Ohio fields is at the 
lowest point in years. During the week 
ended April 2 the southern Ohio field 
produced less than 100,000 tons out of 
a capacity of 517,000 tons. 
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West 





DENVER 
Production Gains Slightly—Retail Com- 
petition Grows. 

Slight production increases for the 
week ended April 2 could be attributed 
to the opening of the summer storage 
season, but more properly can be laid 
to the fact that cold weather has de- 
layed the spring. The output was 
130,380 tons of a possible full time pro- 
duction of 257,748 tons. 

The general mine price for bitumi- 
nous in the southern Colorado field is 
$5.50, although some operators are 
maintaining the announced schedule of 
$5.65. The trade is unsteady for the 
reason that retailers, having figured on 
a $5.65 basis at the mine, are con- 
fronted with a gross margin reduced by 
15c. as the only solution of doing any 
business and meeting the price of 
$10.50 of one of the largest operator- 
retailer companies. 

Earlier in the year dealers had hoped 
for a retail price of $11 or possibly 
$11.50, based on a low storage figure 
of $5.50. They got the summer stor- 
age price, but find themselves facing a 
strong competitor in the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., when the latter announced 
its price of $10.50 on April 1. 








South 





LOUISVILLE 


Retailers Hustling for Business—Large 
Consumers Refuse to Contract — Pros- 
pects for Higher Prices. 

While the movement is improving, it 
is shown that Lakes buyers, like retail- 
ers and large industrial consumers, are 
planning to put off their orders as long 
as possible, accordingly, their demands 
for coal may come at one time. 

Operations continue on the basis of 
about two days a week, but are picking 
up a little. Industrial buying is also 
somewhat better. Demand for prepared 
sizes continue rather dull. 

West Virginia and northeastern Ken- 
tucky quotations received this week 
show 4-in. block at $3; 2 x 4 egg, $2.75, 
2-in. lump, $2.75; mine run, $2.25; nut 

‘and slack, $2. Other prices are shown 
in the Weekly Review. 

It is reported that some operators are 
not at all anxious to take on contract 
business, as they would not be able to 
hold the buyers, in many instances, if 
the market should drop, whereas with 
an advance almost certain, the spot 
market offers the best outlet. Some 
operators are holding contract screen- 
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ings for $2.75, mine run, $3.50; egg, 
$3.75, and accepting no contracts on 
block or lump. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Market Dull and Listless — Do- 
mestic in Fair Demand for Storage— 
Quotations Without Change. 

There is no sign of improvement in 
the demand for commercial coal as yet, 
and business is confined to spot chan- 
nels and to orders for a few cars at a 
time. Industrial conditions are still in 
an unfavorable status and consumption 
of fuel is comparatively light, as is 
also the railroad call and the demand 
for bunkerage coal at Southern ports. 

Contracting for domestic coal for 
stocking is progressing fairly well 
under existing conditions, sales being 
practically limited to the output of 
domestic operations, the tonnage to be 
obtained through the summer from com- 
mercial mines, which supply about 50 
per cent of the lump coal, being proble- 
matical and dependent entirely on the 
recovery of the steam trade and re- 
sumption of operations at such plants. 
Prices are substantially without change, 
quotations being shown in the Weekly 
Review. 








Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Cool Weather Causes Slight Stimula- 
tion—Contracts Sluggish—Price Ad- 
vance Seen. 
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high freight rates from anthracite fields 
make the sale of this coal almost pro- 
hibitive. 

It is expected that the market for 
steam grades will improve on account 
of plants resuming operations, but de- 
mand has not yet increased to any 
extent. Very few contracts of any 
magnitude have been closed. Large 
consuming plants may stay on the open 
market so long that operators will 
decline to make contracts, if not 
accepted very soon, as the price will be 
found inadequate and an advance will 
have to be made to cover the increased 
cost due to idle time. Little or no 
change in prices: Arkansas lump con- 
tinues for April at $6, mine run $4.50, 
slack $3.50; Kansas lump and nut $5, 
mine run $4.25@$4.50, slack $2.75; 
North Missouri lump $4.50, mine run $4, 
washed slack $4.05. 








Canada 


TORONTO 


Business Showing Improvement — Con- 
sumers Ordering Season’s Supplies — 
Bituminous Quiet. 

Business is beginning to show im- 
provement as consumers are placing 
their orders for the season’s supply and 
dealers are fairly busy. An active 
demand is anticipated, as householders 
are warned that unless orders are in 
early they may have difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies later on. 

Quotations are as follows: 











Some improvement has been noticed Retail 
during the past few days, no doubt due “"iuac't® ©8s; Stove, nut and $15.50 
to recent cool weather which caught Pea CES oW 0 oF O60 6 ele a slows e s% es 14.00 
many dealers without any coal. There Dace bine a tin <ine hens s eee 
has been some buying of higher grades Cannel ................000... 16.00 
for storage, such as Arkansas smoke- ua" ~ agi ” S — 009 00 
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From the Coal Fields 
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ANTHRACITE 


Improvement in Demand—Independents 
Push Sales. 


All of the large companies in the 
upper fields are operating their mines 
practically full time, with plenty of 
orders on hand. Many independents 
are hard hit, as it is impossible to sell 
their coal at an advance over the line 
companies price. It is hardly necessary 
to say that practically all washeries are 
shut down and those mines that have 
been operating culm banks and mixing 
their coal with fresh-mined fuel have 
temporarily ceased to do so. 

Some stimulation is felt by a better 
buying of spring coal by consumers. 
Many independent operations, which 
are now closed, contemplate reopening 


early in May if this demand continues. 





PITTSBURGH 


Market Remains Sluggish — Scarcely 
Any Lakes Business — Byproduct Un- 
salable. 

The market is drifting along without 
any material change. Even the expira- 
tion of the coal contract year has not 
made any great difference. There is 
little additional spot demand from the 
failure to execute new contracts. Con- 
sumption is extremely light and in most 
cases it appears the buyers do not need 
to renew, while some shipments are 
carried along with fixing of prices at 
intervals, until conditions become clear 
enough to permit the negotiation of 
prices for the remainder of the year. 


There has been some realignment in: 


prices in the past few weeks as 
between grades. Gas coal is the only 


| 
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one that- shows any strength, steam 
being weak. Byproduct is. practically 
unsalable and is said to be offered at 
$2 without finding any takers. 

Scarcely anything has been done in 
Lakes coal and doubts are entertained 
whether much will be done this season 
unless freight. rates are revised. The 
present alignment of rates throws the 
business easily to more Western fields, 
except sometimes in gas coal, for which 
buyers will pay 25c. or 50c. more to get 
the Pittsburgh district’s product. 

Production remains at well under 40 
per cent. The spot market is quoted 
in the Weekly Review. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Market Price Well Established — Some 
Wage Difficulties — Sales at Minimum. 

More furnaces are out of blast than 
for many years, with no signs of their 
coming in again, and the few that are 
operating are well taken care of by con- 
tract shipments, except that one pur- 
chase of about 1,000 tons of spot coke 
has been made, probably because con- 
tract shipments were interrupted by 
labor trouble, there being two or three 
works at which the reduction of April 
1 was not willingly accepted. 

Foundries have undoubtedly con- 
sumed much of the stock coke they had 
Jan. 1, but are not buying even as 
freely as formerly. Evidently their 
operations have undergone a further 
decrease, even within the past few 
weeks. 

The prompt sale just mentioned was 
at $3.50, and it develops that the 
recent saie to a Portsmouth, Ohio, fur- 
nace, of 500 tons a day for five or six 
weeks was at $3.50 instead of at the 
originally reported price of $3.75. This 
is evidently the quotable market for 
spot or prompt furnace coke, though on 
a contract to July 1 operators might 
possibly be able to obtain $3.75. We 
quote foundry $5@$5.50, spot or 
contract. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended April 9 at 23,785 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 10,980 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a total of 
34,765 tons, a decrease of 15,310 tons. 
The decrease in merchant oven produc- 
tion was probably due chiefly to diffi- 
culties over the wage reduction of 
April 1. 





UNIONTOWN 


Export Inquiries Developing—Volume 
of Spot Offerings Declines, Forecasting 
Stronger Market. 

Export inquiries last week as yet 
have produced no sales. A 60,000-ton 
contract has been placed by the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. at an unannounced figure 
and deliveries have already commenced. 
The order is the first railroad contract 
to be placed in this region this year. 

While there are several instances of 
renewed activity in various sections, 
there is no indication of any general 
improvement. 

One jobber is securing bids on an in- 
quiry for 30,000 tons of coal on a year’s 
contract, delivery to be made at the 
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rate of two cars a day. Because of the 
long period of the contract, consider- 
ing the tonnage involved, he has been 
unable to secure a bid approaching the 
present market, the lowest so far being 
$2, to which would be added handling 
charges before the tonnage reached the 
consumer. 

The fact that operators have com- 
pleted heading driving and are now 
ready for either normal operations or 
an indefinite suspension is expected to 
show a reflection in the spot coal mar- 
ket. Distress tonnage is becoming 
scarce, and while the demand is very 
light, jobbers are finding difficulty in 
rounding up a few cars for spot de- 
livery. The same quotations prevail as 
heretofore, 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Improvement in Demand Seen — Many 
Applicants Take Miner’s Examinations. 

Material improvement in the coal 
business, which is looked forward to, is 
confidently expected about July 1. 
Work is picking up in some sections 
and last week, for the first time in three 
months, the Berwind-White Co. kept 
the big operations at Windber going six 
days. Demand for coal is largely de- 
creased by the number of freighters 
lying idle in the eastern ports and these 
are expected to be placed in service 
during mid-summer. 

Interest in mining has been shown by 
the large number of men taking ex- 
aminations for mine foremen, assis- 
tants, and fire bosses. At the examina- 
tion held at Cresson for the Thirteenth 
Bituminous District, 82 men presented 
themselves. This was the first examina- 
tion held in this district, it having just 
been created last June. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Slightly Increased—Lakes 
Movement Slow—Contract Negotiations 
Lag—Slack in Good Demand. 

Production continues at a low ebb, 
output for the week ended April 9 
amounting to 283,000 tons or 44 per 
cent of rated capacity. Total produc- 
tion since Jan. 1 is 4,037,850 tons or 
about 46 per cent total rated capacity, 
which results in a production loss for 
year to date of 4,000,000 tons, due prin- 
cipally to “no markets.” Production for 
railroad fuel account dropped below 50 
per cent for the first time in many 
weeks. Expiring contracts have also 
contributed to this. 

Figures given out by the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association indicate 
that their mines worked 39 per cent of 
possible time during the week while 
production was 45 per cent of rated 
capacity. This means that eastern 
Ohio mines are getting out at least 50 
per cent of their normal production. 

Output is bolstered somewhat by 
shipments to Lakes and railroad fuel. 
However, movement to Lakes is dimin- 
ishing because all the tonnage lined up 
has been loaded. As sailings are at 
the option of vessel owners and there 
continues to be a dearth of down car- 
goes offering, there is expected to be 
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a considerable slowing of the already 
light movement of coal to Lower 
Lakes docks. 

Contract negotiations are negligible. 
The feature of the week has been a 
further stiffening in the price of slack 
and considerable quantities are re- 
ported sold at $2.25. Range of spot 
prices are shown in the Weekly Re- 
view. 

To indicate the extent to which some 
consumers’ stocks are depleted during 
the cold snap of the past few days it 
was necessary for several schools in 
this section to close down for a day 
because of no fuel. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Low Spot Prices Cause Lower Produc- 
tion—Sales Not Being Urged. 

Lack of demand precluded mines from 
working any more fully during the 
week ended April 9. Only those pro- 
ducers fortunate enough to have con- 
tracts renewed were able to keep going, 
hence most of the plants on the West- 
ern Maryland were still out of commis- 
sion. Few producers cared to resume 
operations at current prices or to urge 
new contracts, believing that there 
would be a_ strong -recurrence of 
demand in the near future. 








FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Mine Idleness More Pronounced — Spot 
and Contract Markets Inactive—Lakes 
Inquiries. 


FAIRMONT 


Idleness was even more pronounced 
during the week ended April 9, being 
the inevitable result of contract expira- 
tions. Toward the end of the week 
nearly 300 mines were shut down. 
Buyers were in no hurry to renew their 
contract agreements and there was a 
total lack of spot demand. 

Railroad shipments were running 
light. Some Lakes movement was 
observed during the week but in very 
limited volume. There was little or no 
demand at Tidewater. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Complete stagnation prevailed during 
the week, except for a limited volume 
of railroad coal. Spot demand was as 
dead as ever, and although a small 
amount of coal was being accepted on 
contracts, the large number expiring 
were not being renewed. Desultory 
inquiries for Lakes tonnage were being 
received but were not resulting in any 
business closed. 








Middle West 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Contract Inquiries Fail to Produce 
Business—Demand Quiet but Outlook 
Improves. 

Things are promising, but there is 
not much actual improvement in busi- 
ness. Inquiries are more numerous 
than they have been for contract prices, 
but after getting quotations many 
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operators are finding that the buyers 
hold back, believing that prices are too 
high. 

However, operators are realizing 
more and ‘more every day that buying 
is only being delayed, and that it will 
come late this year, with the result 
that mines will be asked to produce 
as much coal in three or four months 
as they can handle in five or six. A 
mid-summer rush is expected, which 
will result in better prices. 

Averages for the field last week 
show: Prepared, $3.05, range, $2.55@ 
33.75; mine run, $2.25, range, $2@ 
$2.50; screenings, $1.85, range, $1.50@ 
$2.50. 

The labor situation has been adjusted 
satisfactorily in western Kentucky, and 
mines are running with no trouble re- 
ported. A few mines that have not 
been unionized have been reducing labor 
costs, resulting in a few scattered 
strikes. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Summer Domestic Trade Being Culti- 
vated—Steam Demand Weak—Produc- 
tion at Low Figures. 

Carterville mines that are working 
are getting about two days a week. 
Right.now steam sizes are moving just 
a trifle better than that and some coal 
is being crushed. The campaign for the 
early storage of domestic is about to 
bring results and if this demand means 
from three to four days a week through- 
out the field steam sizes will be over- 
produced. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that business calling for steam 
coal will resume sufficiently to take 
anywhere near the available tonnage for 
at least several months. 

If this early storing advertising gets 
a good start it may get away from the 
coal trade, because failure to move 
steam sizes will cause the shipper to 
accept a limited tonnage. When buy- 
ers’ orders are whittled down by the 
seller something is going to happen. 
There is no real rosy future for the 
operator as the lines are laid today. 

Association mines are getting $3.65 
on domestic, $2.85 on screenings, and 
mine run $3.25@$3.50, with little mov- 
ing. Independent domestic sizes are 
$3@$3.50, mine run $2.75@$3, and 
screenings $2.50@$2.75. Railroad ton- 
nage is light. All mines idle are doing 
heavy repzirs. 

The Duquoin district is faring poorly. 
With a few exceptions the prices are at 
or below cost and many mines are idle 
indefinitely. Independent prices are 
about the same as in the Carterville 
field and sometimes lower. 

Production is at low tide in the Mt. 
Olive field. Domestic for St. Louis is 
slow. Early storage will not help this 
district for some months yet, unless 
unforeseen things happen. Domestic 
sizes for St. Louis $2.75, country $3, 
screenings $2.25@$2.50, and mine run 
$2.25. 

The Standard field is at its worst 
period. Every week sees an additional 
mine added to the idle list. One and 
two days a week is the average. Prices 
are shown in the Weekly Review. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Contract Market Is Sluggish — Prices 
Weak with No Spot Demand. 


KANAWHA 


Production was down to 11,000 tons 
daily during the week ended April 9. 
New business has not accumulated in 
sufficient volume to compensate for any 
losses, either in the spot or contract 
market. Although buyers were show- 
ing more interest but few orders were 
being placed and spot prices reflected 
this sluggish condition; slack $1.85; 
mine run $2 and prepared sizes $3. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Slightly better production in the 
Logan region could be traced to the 
storing of coal for the most part, al- 
though some additional movement was 
being made to the Lakes. Demand was 
at a very low ebb and but few con- 
tract renewals have been made. 

Serious. and renewed outbreaks of 
lawlessness on the part of miners in 
the Thacker region were noted during 
the week. Mines did not work more 
than two days at a maximum. Nego- 
tiations on new contracts were not pro- 
ceeding at a very rapid gait, only a 
small portion of the yearly output 
being under contract. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


A slightly increased demand enabled 
production to increase to 26 per cent, 
the output being 59,485 tons. Domestic 
business was temporarily strengthened 
by a sudden cold spell. Although con- 
tract negotiations were far below nor- 
mal, there was a little more activity in 
that direction than has recently been 
observed. 

VIRGINIA 


Production averaged about 45 per cent 
of potential capacity, the slump being 
due to failure of old customers to re- 
new expiring contracts. There has been 
no stimulation in demand as a result 
of the British strike. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


New River Output Continues to Gain— 
Tide Market Slightly Stronger — No 
Contract Activity. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Further gain in New River output 
during the week ended April 9 reflects 
a gradual improvement in market con- 
ditions. Production averaged 20,000 
tons daily and was growing stronger as 
the week progressed. A growing need 
of bunker coal and a slight increase in 
export business, not connected with the 
British strike, caused a slight strength- 
ening. However, should that strike be 
of iong duration, it is thought that it 
would very much stimulate the home 
demand. 

Winding Gulf conditions were un- 
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improved and in striking contrast ‘to 
those prevailing in the New River 
field. Lack of markets, prevented mines 
from working more than two days and 
held production down to about 30 per 
cent. Contract negotiations were con- 
spicuous by their absence. : sek, 
POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 

Pocahontas loadings, although slightly 
increased, were not much in excess of 
150,000 tons with “no-market” losses 
running around 300,000 ‘tons. There 
was little opportunity to sell spot coal 
and but few contracts for the new coal 
year have been signed. The N. & W. 
are still refraining from much contract 
activity. 

Tug River mines were not operated 
more than two days and were engaged 
almost exclusively in filling such con- 
tracts as remained in force. Demand 
was such that little coal could be moved 
on a spot basis. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Operating Losses Continue — Contract 
Offers Rejected—Spot Market Quiet. 

The new coal year is anything but 
pleasing to operators, for while the 
future may seem rosy yet the cold fact 
remains that they have not been able 
to run except at a loss for some time, 
and the immediate (future does not 
hold anything of an encouraging nature. 

Many buyers are inclined to demand 
still lower prices, and some of them 
simply scoff at the new contracts of- 
fered. Those who do not buy now will 
in all probability learn through bitter 
experience, that all coal men are not 
given. to misstatements, and that their 
advice to buy now is founded upon a 
very sincere desire to avoid any run- 
away markets similar to those of last 
year. About the only coal that is mov- 
ing, for future use, is a little high- 
grade block. Quotations for all grades 
are around $3.75 for block for imme- 
diate delivery and $4@$4.25 for May or 
June; $2.75 for mine run and $2 for 
slack. 
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UTAH 


Temporary Domestic Spurt—Steam 
Trade Poor as Industrial Situation 
Lags. 

Colder weather the past week has 
caused some stimulation of retail buy- 
ing. Operators are urging the sale 
of the smaller domestic sizes, as large 
lump coal only is moving readily and 
a continuation of this will embarrass 
the producers. 

The industrial situation is even 
worse. Smelters are idle and things 
are at a standstill. Railroads are the 
best customers, except for the tempor- 
ary domestic demand caused by the 
cold weather. 
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ALASKA 


Robertson S. Donaldson, who came to 
Nenana more than a year ago to take 
charge of the Nenen store of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission, and who left the 
employ of the govenment on Feb. 1, has 
become general manager for the Healy 
River Coal Corporation. At the annual 
election of officers he’ will be formally in- 
stalled in his new position. Under the 
present management the Healy mine has 
been opened in a thorough manner. 





COLORADO 


In furtherance of a policy to keep the 
organization intact during the dull period, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has a bet- 
terments program calling for expenditure 
of $400,000, as follows: Forty-five houses 
for miners at the Morley, Kebler, Emerald 
and Sunrise (Iron mine, Wyo.); cost, 
$225,000; installation of five stokers (one 
new) at the Pueblo steel mill, along with 
Sterling boilers at a cost of $100,000; in- 
stalling a boiler plant at the Morley mine, 
two 500-hp. boilers with Reiley stokers, 
at a cost of $25,000; repairing miners’ 
houses, sanitary sewage systems for plants, 
putting down lawns and fencing in the 
yards of miners’ homes and otherwise beau- 
tifying camps, $50,000. The 15,000 men 
employed in the coal and iron mines and 
at the steel plants of the company are kept 
on a part-time basis through a distribu- 
tion of orders. The new miners’ cottages, 
costing $5,000, are of hollow tile and brick 
construction and have .bath rooms and 
other modern conveniences. 

Improvements aggregating $30,000 are in 
progress at the Monarch and Puritan mines 
of the National Fuel Co., in northern Colo- 
rado, and at the Royal mine in the Aguilar 
district. New entries are being driven in 
the Puritan, where a new electric hoist 
capable of handling 1,500 tons a day, 
is being installed; also eight overcasts for 
ventilation at the rate of 150,000 cubic feet 
a minute with a Jeffrey fan. 





ILLINOIS 


A company has been organized at Mount 
Olive to open a mine southeast of the town 
on the L. & N. The company is com- 

osed of business men of Mount Olive. 

ome of the miners have subscribed for 
stock. At a public meeting $25,000 was sub- 
scribed and subscriptions have been coming 
in steadily since the company was organ- 
ized. The capital is $400,000 and the com- 
pany now owns 1,000 acres of coal rights. 


Announcement is made of a deal now 
under consideration between the Old Ben 
Coal Corporation, now operating seven of 
the largest collieries in the state, and the 
W. P. Rend Coal Co., both of Chicago. Ac- 
cording to the terms .of the deal the Old 
Ben wiil become owners of the W. P. 
Rend mine at Rend and also one at Rend- 
ville, both in Williamson County. Both 
mines are of large capacity and with the 
large acreage in the consideration a sum 
of over $1,000,000 will be expended. With 
the acquisition of these two large mines 
the Old Ben concern enters the William- 
son County field for the first time, all of 
their other properties being located in 
Franklin County. 


Lewis Steele, sales manager for the Con- 
sumers Co., Chicago, has after seventeen 
years of continuous service with that com- 
pany, organized a concern known as the 
L. B. Steele Coal Co., of Chicago. 


During the slack working time which is 
now causing all mines to operate from two 
to three days per week, the Middlefork 
mine at Benton is getting a new $25,000 
plant for reclaiming and washing the fine 
coal. The mine is operated by the United 
States Fuel Co., Which is a subsidiary of 
the U. S..Steel Co., and a large portion of 
the output is shipped directly to some of 
the largest steel plants in the country. 


A_ fire which resulted in several thou- 


sands of dollars damage and for a time 


threatened a much greater loss recently 1 
destroyed the blacksmith shop of the Taylor 


Coal Co., No. 1 mine near Herrin. The 


only men on duty at the time were the 


engineer, firemen and night watchman. 





INDIANA 


Directors of the Indiana Coke & Gas Co. 
have declared the usual quarterly dividend 
of 12 per cent on the preferred stock out- 
standing. The dividend was payable on 
April 1. 

William Moore, administrator of the es- 
tate of Jesse Moore, deceased, was awarded 
damages in the sum of $3,700 aganist the 
Lower Vein Coal Co. at Terre Haute re- 
cently, in Superior Court. The deceased 
was struck on the head by a piece of coal 
falling from the loading chute at the mine 
and suffered concussion of the brain. Al- 
though he lived about two years after the 
accident the finding was that the injuries 
received from the falling coal resulted in 
his death. 

The Winslow Mining Co., Huntington, 
has filed notice showing an increase in its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000. 


KENTUCKY 


The Coal Bureau, of the Louisville Board 


of Trade, held its April dinner at the 
Louisville Old Inn Hotel on April 2. Bob 
Watson was_ toastmaster. Talks were 


heard from W. B. Gathright, of the St. 
Bernard Coal Mining Co., Charles Cush, 
Atlas Coal Co., Charles O’Connor, Pittsburgh 
Fuel Co., T. J. Morrow, Byrne & Speed Coal 
Co., and others. Views expressed were fairly 
optimistic, belief being that reduced prices 
arranged for April would be raised in 
May, and that there would be fair summer 
stocking. 

Elkhorn Collieries Co., which has been 
operating a coal mine on Elkhorn Creek, 
has sold its entire interest to J. H. Bent- 
ley & Son, of Jenkins, for $20,000. 

Among charter changes recently filed and 
new charters granted as announced by the 
Secretary of State are as follows: Dela- 
ware Coal Co., Delaware, increasing capi- 
tal from $15,000 to $30,000. Clayborn- 
Elkhorn Coal Co., Paintsville, $120,000, 
E. M. Clay, E. M. Brown and W. C. Howes. 
Castleman Brothers, Louisville, changing 
name to Bell-Harlan Coal Co. United 


Block Coal Co., Auxier, $100,000, J. C. 
oe . §. Massengill and William 
ite. 


The Imperial Elkhorn Coal Co. at Ser- 
gent will start at once making extensions 
and improvements in its plant. Additional 
coal lands will be opened for development 
by the construction of a short spur of rail- 
road. Several new mines will be opened. 
A new tipple will be constructed. 

Jacob L. Frankel, of New York City, sold 
2,121 acres of coal land in Webster and 
Union counties to the Webster & Union 
Coal Co. for $127,000. 

The Scanlon Coal Co., Louisville, one of 
the older and larger retail organizations, 
has passed into new control, T. V. Brown, 
J. C. Hanna and C. O. Brown having pur- 
chased controlling interest in the organi- 
zation. 





MINNESOTA 


The Superior Coal & Dock Co., at Duluth, 
is about ready to let a contract for im- 
roving its dock. Plans for building new 
cundations, wrecking the old bridges and 
erecting a modern electric bridge are con- 
templated. 





MISSOURI 


The Raven Coal Co., six miles west of 
Glenwood, will run a transmission line to 
Glenwood, Lancaster and Downing and will 
supply those towns with electric current, 
which it can furnish to the three towns 
cheaper than Lancaster can provide from 
its own plant. 


OHIO 


John L. Lawler & Son, owner of four 
mines at Clarion, is making extensive im. 
provement at mine No. 7. Complete elec- 
trical equipment is being installed, which 
includes a new power plant and drainage 
system. In all about $40,000 will be ex- 
pended in the improvement which will be 
completed early in May. The electrical 
system includes both a collection and haul- 
age system. 


The announcement is made by Assistant 
U. 8S. District Attorney Ford that no Ohio 
coal men will be prosecuted before the com- 
ing Federal grand jury. After collecting a 
mass of data, which was to have been 
presented to the grand jury, the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, declaring cer- 
tain sections of the Lever law unconsti- 
tutional, will forestall prosecutions if any 
were warranted. 


The Aden Walley Coal Co, has been 
chartered with a capital of $60,000 to mine 
coal in the Cambridge field. The incorpo- 
rators are: W. A. Limbacker, H. E. Bickel, 
F. M. Hall, George W. Cassingham and 
W. L. Hart. 


The Commercial Coal & Coke Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,- 
000 to mine and sell coal. Incorporators 
are: O. Ruby, F. L. Leckie, Tracy H. 
Duncan, T. C. Robinson and Joseph A. 
Schultz. 


The Elk Coal & Coke Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital of $500,000 to mine 
and sell coal. It is announced that the 
company will handle and operate coal prop- 
erties both in Ohio and West Virginia. The 
incorporators are: C. H. Bancroft, H. H. 
Pleasant, A. L. Wiswell, C. J. Mayer and 
L. S. Van Guns. : 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Navy Smokeless Coal Mining Co. of 
Ebensburg has elected the following board 
of directors: T. Stanton Davis, Ebensburg, 
John H. Cooney, Johnstown, F. B. Custer, 
Conemaugh, W. C. Shiffler, Ebensburg, Her- 
man Widmann, Johnstown, E. Lewis, 
Ebensburg, William Barron, Johnstown, 
Ambrose Schettig, William C. Krug, H. J. 
VanDusen, Dr. Harry J. Bennett, Walter 
F. Jones and H. F. Dorr all of Ebensburg, 
Alfred Wildmann, Johnstown and Harry 
Davis, Conemaugh. W. C. Shiffler was 
elected secretary-treasurer, Richard Bland 
was re-elected superintendent and Charles 
Hauth mining engineer. The company is 
operating to capacity each day, employing 
100 men. A number of new houses are 
planned this summer. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co., at the Alice 
mine on the Monongahela River, in Fayette 
County, has bégun the construction of a 
large steel river tipple, preparatory to the 
installation of a five-mile underground con- 
veyor system to bring the coal from sev- 
eral inland mines, now connected, to that 
point for river shipment instead of ship- 
ping by rail as is now being done. 


The Diamond Coal & Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., of 
Pittsburgh, has begun sinking a large new 
shaft at Warwick, on the Monongahela 
River in Greene County, preparatory to de- 
veloping a large tract of coal at that point. 
This mine will ship by river exclusively. 


The Somerset Creek Coal Co., at Hoovers- 
ville, Somerset County, expects to open 
operations June 1. This company has in- 
stalled new machines for digging coal. Five 
new seven-room houses have just been com- 
leted and a contract for five more has 
een awarded. 





UTAH 


Schedules for tax valuations have been 
sent to the state board of equalization by 
the Peerless Coal Co. of Salt Lake City 
with properties in Carbon County, show- 
ing values at $133,189.52. 
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Mine rescue work is making great strides. 
Plans are under way to build a first aid 
station in the Spring Canyon district, the 
first station of its kind to be erected in 
the state. The move is being supported 
by all the companies operating there. The 
station is to be conducted along similar 
lines to the fire department of a large city, 
and it is hoped that any point in the dis- 
trict will be reached, when necessary, in 
twenty minutes. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Business will be continued by a few com- 
panies operating under West Virginia char- 
ters following action taken by their stock- 





holders, the following companies having 
given up their corporate existence: Guyan 
Valley Coal Co., of Huntington; Superior 


Thacker Coal & Coke Co., of Williamson ; 
R. G. Bailey Coal Co., of Williamson. 

Organization of the Tipple Ann Coal Co., 
of Morgantown, will be followed by the de- 
velopment of coal territory in Monongalia 
County on quite an extensive scale. This 
concern has a total capital stock of $100,- 
000. Chiefly interested are: Asa M. Ster- 
ling and H. M. Conn, of Dilliner, Pa.; 
Robert H. Chrisman, . M. VanVoorhis, 
Helen M. VanVoorhis, all of Morgantown. 

A tract of 1,100 acres in the Coal River 
field, tapped by the C. O., will be: de- 
veloped by John L. Cochran, of Denver, in 
association with others. Development work 
will be undertaken in the near future. 

It is understood that development work 
will be pushed by the Cameva Coal Co, on 
its new plant at Maxine in the Boone 
County field by J. W. Vandergrift and 
others. This company will operate in the 
No. 2 Gas and Winifrede seams. 

New electrical equipment is being in- 
stalled by the New River & Pocahontas 
Consolidated Coal Co. on an extensive scale 
at its plant at Berwind. Such new equip- 
ment consists of the construction of a new 
substation and the installation of a new 
turbine and generators. 

Production will be increased by the Pera 
Coal Co. through the driving of a new open- 
ing, work on which has already been 
started. Further provision is being made 
for handling more coal by the installation 
of additional siding. 

Additional electrical and other equip- 
ment is being installed at the plant of the 
Maxine Coal Co, at Maxine. New mine 
cars have been received and a new 200-kw. 
generator set is being installed. 

Preparations are being made by the 
Zinn-Richardson Coal Co. to develop coal 
lands in Preston County near Masontown, 
this corporation having just been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $25,000. Active 
in launching this concern were: Will S. 
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Zinn, Masontown; W. M. Melton, Bretz; 
Ralph Richardson, H. H. Richardson, Reeds- 
ville; W. W. Mayfield, Morgantown, W. Va. 


A deal has been closed by the Moun- 
taineer Coal Co., of Charleston, for the pur- 
chase of the mine and equipment of the 
Blue =n Coal Co., in the Kanawha re- 
gion. . Counts, of Charleston, is the presi- 
dent of ‘the Mountafneer Fuel’ Co. 


At a time when there is little market 
for coal and when it is possible to make 
improvements and betterménts, the Delmar 
Coal Co. is making plans to install a new 
conveyor system at its mines at Hildebrand 
in Monongalia County. This is oné of the 
companies in which C. D. Robinson, of 
Fairmont, is largely interested. 


The Huntington office of the Old Domin- 
ion Coal Corporation has been consolidated 
with the Charleston office of the same 
company and business formerly passing 
through the first-named branch office will 
hereafter be handled through Charleston. 
C. P. Christian, who has been in charge 
of the branch Office, has been transferred 
to Charleston. 


Huntington people have launched the 
Superior Elkhorn Byproduct Coal Co., with 
headquarters at Huntington. This com- 
pany has a capital stock of $100,000. 
Principally interested in st new concern 
are: Lawton, J. F. Ratcliff, H. B. 
Hagen, Ww. O. Wyatt and §. S. McNeer, all 
of Huntington. 

The Acme Coal Auger Co. is a new 
Fairmont concern in which well-known coal 
men of northern West Virginia are largely 
interested, as follows: J. A. Clark, Jr., of 
the Clark interests; G. B. Hartley, H. G. 
Greer, Paul G. Armstrong, C. E, Bell, E. 
S McCullough, T. L. Burchinal, all of 
Fairmont; Everhart Bierer, of Morgan- 
~own; Daniel Howard, of Clarksburg. 


A preliminary organization of the Eldon 
Coal Mining Co. was perfected the latter 
part of March, the new company being capi- 
talized at $100, 000. Headquarters will be 
at Wheeling, the concern expecting to oper- 
ate in that vicinity. Among those largely 
interested in this concern are: R. J. Cotts, 
Ed. Burkhart, Thomas I. Thomas, all of 
Wheeling; R. L. Dowell, of Glendale, and 
Charles ‘Abrams, of MecMechen, W. Va. 


Official information has been received as 
to the future plans of the Parkersburg Dry 
Dogk Transportation & Coal Co., which is 
evidently to become the river subsidiary of 
the Ben Franklin Coal Co., of West Vir- 
ginia, the latter company owning about 
3,000 acres of coal land in Marshall County. 
The new company, however, has taken over 
all the river equipment of ‘the Ben Frank- 
lin company and will handle coal for deliv- 
ery between Moundsville and Parkersburg. 
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Purchase by the East Wheeling Coal Co., 
of more than 200. acres of coal land in 
Liberty district of Ohio County on Short 
Creek in the interior of Ohio County is the 
forerunner of development work. 

The construction of a railroad up Glade 
Creek in Raleigh and Summers counties 
will make possible the development of ad- 
ditional car territory. The Georges Creek 
Coal Co, has secured from Harry E. Weber 
over 3,000 acres of coal land on Glade 
Creek, the sum involved in such a pur- 
chase being $105,137 

The Guyan Coal Co, will handle the out- 
put of coal companies in the Kanawha and 
adjacent regions, this concern having 
opened offices in Charleston. L. H. Hund- 
ley is the president of the company, C. H. 
Erown being secretary and treasurer. 

In the period of dullness, during which 
mines cannot be operated to any great ex- 
tent, the Carter Coal Co., which has a plant 
at Coalwood, is completely renewing its 
shaft and tipple equipment at what is 
known as the Olga shaft. The tipple is 
being rebuilt. The company is also put- 
ting in a concrete bottom in the shaft and 
renewing machinery in the mine. 

A tramway has long been in use by the 
Bradshaw Coal Co. at its_operations at 
Bradshaw in transporting coal from the 
mine to the tipple, but the company is dis- 
continuing this and is installing an aérial 
rope tramway. 

The growth of the mining industry in 
the state has made necessary another in- 
crease in the inspection force of the De- 
partment of Mines. This is being provided 
for in Senate Bill No. 197 introduced by 
Senator York of Mingo County, calling for 
a total of 22 inspectors. It has only been 
two years since the number of inspectors 
was increased from 16 to 19. If the pend- 
ing bill should become a law it would 
mean that it has been found necessary to 
increase the force from 15 to 22 inspectors 
within a period of four years. ? 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The output of the mines of the Dominion 
Coal Co. for the month of March was 196,- 
614 tons, showing some decrease compared 
with the output of the previous month, 
which was 227,030. The output for the 
month of March of last year was 245,437 
tons. 

Resumption of delivery of 1,000 tons per 
week to the Canadian National Rys. will 
enable the Ineverness collieries to reopen 
mine operations until navigation com- 
mences, when trade conditions are expected 
to improve. The Federal government is 
being urged to put the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine into use as coal car- 
riers between Nova Scotia and Quebec. 














Traffic News 





In the complaint of the Chicago Spring- 
field Coal Co. an I. C. C. examiner recom- 
mends that the rate on bituminous pea coal 
a Springfield to Dixon, IIl., is unreason- 
able. 

In the complaint of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. the Commission decides that the 
Millers Creek R.R. is a common carrier 
subject to the Interstate Commerce act and 
that rates on coal from points on that road 
resulting from cancellation by the C. & O. 
of the absorption of switching charges of 
the Millers Creek road is unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed the rates appli- 
eable from Group 5 district of the C. & O. 

The I. C. C. has authorized the Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau to intervene in the 
case of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., involv- 
ing rates on soft coal from points in Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Wyoming to destinations in Iowa, 
Wyoming and Nebraska. 

The Mathieson Alkali Work, of Saltville, 
Va.snin a complaint to the commission, at- 
tacks unreasonable rates on coal from 
Clinchfield and Trammel, Va., and from 
Calhoun Falls Branch and Heysi, Va., and 
Elkhorn City, Ky., and from Raven, Va., 
and Stone, Ky., from Chatteroy and Nolan, 
W. Va., to Marion, and Saltville, Va. 

‘The I, C. C. has authorized the Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange to intervene in the 
case of the Michigan Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, involving rates on coal from 
points in Ohio, Pénnsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to points in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan. 

The commission has denied the applica- 
tion of railroads to continue rates on coal 
from. Oklahoma mines to Lubbock, Texas 
pene ag observing the long and short haul 
clause. 


The commission has assigned the com- 
plaint of the Green Rock Coal Co. for 
hearing at St. Louis April 16. 

In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Meleroft 
Coal Co. of Pittsburgh attacks as unreason- 
able the rates on coal from Melcroft to 
Jersey City. 

The Indiana Board & Filler Co., of De- 
catur, Ind., alleges unreasonable rates on 
bituminous coal from the Oliphant Johnson 
Coal Co’s mine on the P. C. C. & St. L. 
in Indiana and from Wheatland to Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

The Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association alleges that the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R.R. fails to accord 
mines on the Monongahela Ry. and the 
Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. the same coal 
car supply on the average as is accorded 
on the average to mines on the 6 
vania Central region and the P. and L. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co., of New York, 
alleges unreasonable rates on coal from 
mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia to points in New York. 











Personals 





D. F. Hurd, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association. Cleveland, 
was in Washington recently, attending the 
meeting of Railroad Relations Committee, 
National Coal Association, and also a meet- 
ing of various association secretaries. 

Michael Gallagher, general manager of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining Co., 
and other M. A. Hanna & Co. properties, 
has returned from a short visit to Wash- 
ington, 

Charles E. Maurer, who has been spend- 
ing the winter in Florida, is now sojourn- 
ing for a brief period in Hot Springs, Va., 
before returning to Cleveland. Mr. Maurer 
formerly operated coal properties in. the 
éastern Ohio field 


isd 


J. W. Porter, who has been manager of 
sales. for the Alabama Co. for several years 
past, has been promoted to a _ vice-presi- 
dency in the corporation. Mr. Porter is 
an adept in the sales end of the game and 
one of the best informed men in the dis- 
trict on pig iron, coal and coke markets. 
ne: will still retain general supervision over 
sales. 

A group of Washington men—William F, 
Thyson, Charles H. St. John, W. B. Phillips, 
Paul Dulaney, Wilbur La Roe, Jdr., Charles 
C, Carlin, Thomas Ruffin, and Walter M. 
Ballard—have organized a coal company 
in the Capital City, the Consumers Co., 
Ine., with $100,000 capital stock, havin ¥ | 
purchased the properties of the Phillips 
Lynch Coal Co. 

William McKell, head of the McKell Coal 
& Coke Co., was a visitor in Charleston for 
a big or so recently. 

C. Owen, of the Morgantown Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Morgantown, W. Va., 
was in Pennsylvania recently, making an 
investigation of coal lands in that state. 

J. H. Moran, of the Fort Dearborn Coal 
Co., Chicago, and formerly with the Ender 
Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, has resigned and 
is now with the newly formed coal com- 
pany, the Central States Coal Go. 

C. C. Potts, of Chicago, has been made 
superintendent of the new _  rescreening 
plant built at Mt. Vernon, by the South- 
ern Gem Coal Co., of Chicago. The com- 
pany has a large number of mines in the 
southern part of Illinois and practically 
the whole output of the mines is handled 
through the Mt. Vernon plant. 

A. E. Lee, formerly with the Reliable 
Coal Mining Co., as vice-president and also 
at. one time general freight agent for the 
Chicago & Alton, has been made general 
sales manager for the Union Fuel Co. of 
Chicago. 

Harry F. King, secretary of the Buffalo 
Bituminous Coal Association, has taken a 
responsible position in the Tuttle Corpora- 
en, coal shippers and exporters of New 

ork 
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Cc. F. Reed, secretary of the Western 
Kentucky Coal Bureau, was in Washing- 
ton, on April 5, for the meeting of the 
National Coal Association’s Railroad Rela- 
tions Committee, as representive of the 
Kentucky operators. 

The resignation of Howard C. Matlack 
as vice-president of the Matlack Coal & 
Iron Corp., New York City, was accepted 
April 9. W. E. Wallace, manager of oper- 
ations and assistant treasurer, was elected 
in his place. J. P. Routh was appointed 
assistant secretary. 

Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Harrison G. Ecker, as manager of 
export and bunker sales for the Tuttle Cor- 
poration, New York City. 

Cc. J. Neekamp has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Northeast Kentucky Coal As- 
sociation, effective April 11. F. E. Dur- 
ham, acting secretary, has been retained as 
statistician. 

A. F. Kemps, formerly assistant manager 
of sales for W. J. Rainey, Inc., is now con- 
nected with the Eastern Fuel €o., New 
York City, in the capacity of eastern sales 
manager, in charge of line business. J. 
W. Riefkin, New York manager, wilk con- 
tinue in charge of Tidewater business. 

Viscount T. Inouye, of Japan, director of 
the Fushun Coal Mines of Manchuria, is 
in this country, and it is understood that 
he plans a conference with Judge Gary of 
the Steel Corporation. 

Prof. Zimmerman, of Milliken University, 
has been engaged by the Bureau of Mines 
to investigate Northwestern fuel to de- 
termine whether carbonized lignite can find 
a market in that territory. y 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Co., has 
been appointed by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce as a member of a committee to 
study the forestry situation. 

. H. Huddy, general manager of the 
Williamson Coal & Coke Co., was in 
Charleston, W. Va., recently. 

A recent visitor in the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket was George Rodgers, of the Mon-Scott 
Fuel Co., with headquarters at Morgan- 
town. 

After spending a few days in Eastern 
markets, S. F. Elkins, of the Elkins Fuel 
Co., has returned to his office at Morgan- 
tewn. 

The Southern Fuel Co., of Morgantown, 
was represented at Detroit during the last 
few days of March by R. R. McFall. 

O. W. Gardner, of Lynchburg, Va., was 
a visitor at Huntington recently. Mr. Gard- 
ner is president of the Chesapeake & Vir- 
ginian Coal Co. 

C. M. Roehrig, formerly secretary of the 
Northeast Kentucky Operators’ Association 
and now Huntington district manager of 
the Tuttle Corporation and of the Tuttle 


Coal Co., was a visitor in the Kanawha 
field recently. 
R. Beisel, general manager of the 


A. 

Island Creek Coai Co., with headquarters 
at Huntington and Holden, spent a day or 
so in Charleston recently on business. 

A. B. Rawn, of Huntington, general man- 
ager of the Solvay Collieries Co., was a 
visitor in the Kanawha field during the 
last week of March. 

Colonel T. E. Houston, of Cincinnati, 
identified with many operations on the 
N. & W., was a visitor in Charleston, W. 
Va., during the latter part of last month. 

E. E. White, president of the E. E. White 
Coal Co., has gone to his old home at Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., after spending a few days at 
his headquarters at Glen White, W. Va. 

Harry Olmstead, chairman of the Labor 
Committee of the Williamson Operators’ 
Association, was a visitor in West Vir- 
ginia’s capital city recently. 

John Hart, of Charleston, president of 
the Hartland Collieries Co., was a visitor 
in New York recently. 

A visitor in Ohio and Michigan markets 
was George H. Ewald, president of the 
Standard Tide & Inland Coal Sales Co., re- 
cently organized. 

Paul K. Morris, of Uniontown, Pa., as- 
sociated “with the Bingamon Gas Coal Co. 
of that city, was a visitor in Fairmont, 
W. Va., late in March. 

Harry Whyel, well known in Uniontown, 
Pa., coal circles, after spending a few days 
in Marion County, recently left for a trip 
to Florida. 

W. E. Koepler, secretary of the Poca- 
hontas Operators’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Biuefield, was a visitor at 
West Virginia’s capital in March. 

Louis J. Wolfberg, of New York and 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Lake & 
Export Coal Corporation of Huntington as 
the first move on the part of the above- 
named company to expand its operations 
and to internationalize its organization 
= a view to securing more foreign 
trade. 
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Association Activities 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association 

The claim bureau of the association dur- 
ing the past four months has collected 
claims for its members against railroad 
companies amounting to approximately 
$96,000. This is a record according to B. F. 
Nigh, secretary, who has direct charge of 
the claim bureau. During the same period 
approximately 50 new members were re- 
ceived in the association. 

The annual convention of the organiza- 
tion will likely be held at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, some time in June. The coming con- 
vention is expected to be one of the most 
important in its history. 


Norfolk Coal Exchange 


F. L. Stewart, president of the Stewart 
Coal Co., has been elected president of the 
exchange, composed of retail coal dealers. 
Other officers are: Aaron Levine. City 
Coal & Ice Co., vice-president ; a 
Hudgins, Hudgins Fuel Co., secretary and 
treasurer; John Stribling, Stribling Fuel 
Co., sergeant-at-arms. 








Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association 

In securing a decision from the I. C. C. 
in connection with the claim made of dis- 
crimination on the part of the Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie in the dis- 
tribution of cars to mines on the Monon- 
gahela and the Morgantown & Wheeling 
railways, the association has placed its 
members in a position to obtain- redress 
for damages, and it is said that such dam- 
ages will amount to the profit on 15,000 
empty cars not furnished but to which the 
mines on the roads named were entitled. 
The decision of the commission is regarded 
as important inasmuch as it makes plain 
that members of associations will be en- 
titled to damages when _ discriminated 
against in the distribution of cars. The de- 
cision of the commission also makes it 
mandatory upon the Pennsylvania and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie to put the mines 
or the Monongahela and the Morgantown & 
Wheeling on an equality with mines on 
their own lines in the distribution of cars. 
It is thought that this decision will have 
an important bearing on the case now 
before the commission for an equalization 
of the car supply which the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and the Pennsylvania failed to 
furnish between March 1, 1920, and Jan. 


Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 

Figures have been compiled by the as- 
sociation, giving a comparison of produc- 
tion in the various smokeless regions of 
West Virginia for the year 1920, it being 
shown for instance that the four smoke- 
less fields produced a total of 32,370,335 
tons. Production was largest in the Poca- 





-hontas field, aggregating 15,421,288 tons. 


The New River district came second hav- 
ing a production of 7,065,225 tons. In 
third place was the Winding Gulf region, 
with a total output for the year of 5,810,- 
157 tons. Tug River production aggregated 
4,073,665 tons. 


Industrial News 


Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts Fuel 
Administration announces a change of 
headquarters from Exchange Street to Room 
481, State House. Eugene Hultman, Fuel 











Administrator, and Edward F. O’Dowd, 
statistician. 
Boston, Mass.—Ranger & Worden will 


eenduct a business, handling anthracite and 
bituminous coals. Lynn M. Ranger is in 
charge of the Boston office, 141 Milk St., 
and Charles O. Worden will be at the 
branch office in Scranton, Pa. 

Chicago, Ill—The Grindle Fuel Equip- 
ment Co. hereafter will be the name of 
the Powdered Coal Co., formerly known as 
Combustion Economy Corporation. The 
company will manufacture powdered coal 
equipment. 

Cleveland, OQhio—The Cleveland & West- 
ern Coal Co., operating in eastern Ohio, 
has removed its general office from the 
Leader-News Bldg. to the new Hanna 
Building on the thirteenth floor. 

New York, N. Y.—Announcement is made 
oz the removal of the Atlas Fuel Corpora- 
tion to its new office, located at 808 Na- 
tional City Bldg., 17 E. 42nd _ St., effective 
April 20. Telephone Murray Hill 9960-1. 
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New York, N. Y.—The New England 
Coal & Coke Co., and the New England 
Fuel & Transportation Co., will move late 
in April from their present quarters in the 
Whitehall Bldg. to the fifth floor of the 
Cunard Bldg. 

New York, N. ¥.—The G. E. Engineering 
Co., Ine., has moved to 449 West 42nd St., 
Phones: Longacre 2022-3. Mechanical and 
electrical installations. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Atlantic Coal & 
Iron Co., announces the removal of its of- 
fices from 418-22 Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing to 1506-7 Land Title Building. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Mining 
Machinery Co., has changed offices from 
the First National Bank Bldg., to the 
Wabash Bldg., 410 Liberty. Ave. 








Publications Received 








Analyses of Iowa Coals.—Bureau of 
— Technical Paper 269; Pp. 27; 6 
x n. 

Regulation of Explosives in the United 
States—Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 198. Pp. 
45. Giving especial reference to the ad- 
ministration of the Explosives Act of Oct. 
The Analysis of Sulphur Forms in Coal 
—-Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 254. 
Describing and elaborating the method for 
the determination of the various form of 
sulphur in coal. 

Gas Purification in the Medium-Size Gas 
Plants of MIlinois—Bulletin 25, Co-Opera- 
tive Mining Series, State of Illinois Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education, Divi- 
sion of, the State Geological Survey. Pp. 
71, charts and tables. 

Chlorination of Natural Gas—Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical 
Paper 255. Pp. 44; charts and tables. 








Coming Meetings 





Indiana Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its convention at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., May 4, 5 and 6. Secretary, R. R. 
Yeagley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Society of Civil Engineers will 
meet at_Houston, Tex., on April 27 to 30. 
Acting Secretary, H. S. Crocker, 33 West 
39th St., New York City. 

American Institute.of Chemical Engineers 
will hold its spring meeting June 20 to 24 
at Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Dr. J. C. Olson, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The American Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its annual convention in Wash- 


ington, D. C., June 7 and 8. Secretary, 
G. H. Cushing, Woodward Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion will hold its thirteenth annual meeting 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIll., May 
24, 25 and 26. Secretary, J. G. Crawford, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The National Coal Association will hold 
its next annual convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 19 and 
20. White Sulphur Springs hotel reserva- 
tions have been cancelled. Secretary, W. B. 
Reed, Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold its spring meeting May 
23, 24, 25 and 26 at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 

National Chamber of Commerce will hold 
its ninth annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 27, 28 and 29. 

National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 12, 
13 and 14 at the Jefferson Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. Special rates on all railroads. 
Secretary, E. G. Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The National Foreign Trade Council will 
hold its eighth annual convention Mey 4, 
5, 6 and 7 at Cleveland, Ohio. Secrétary, 
Oy Hammond, 409 Park Bldg., Cleveland, 

oO. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold its 
spring outing the early part of June on the 
Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, the boat 
leaving St. Louis for Peoria on June 2 
and returning on June 4, Secretary, 
Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 

The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mimes and 
Equipment. The 24th annual convention 
on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, Chicago, 
Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. Burns, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

The Kentucky Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Lexington, Ky., Phoenix Hotel, April 
Secretary J. Crow Taylor. 





